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IS OUR CIVILIZATION CREATING A NEW FOLKLORE? 


by 
Josef Rysan 


A significant trend of the past hundred years has been a growing preoccu- 
pation with folklore. Much of this attention has been due to the high tide of 
nationalism, which has traditionally been accompanied by rediscovery of roman- 
ticized folk culture and its exploitation for political ends. Thus Nazi Germany 
and Soviet Russia have experienced an amazing renaissance of folklore. Apart 
from tendentious concern for nationalistic reasons, important research in this 
area has been forthcoming both from the professional folklorists and from scholars 
in such diverse disciplines as anthropology, sociology, philosophy, psychiatry, 
theology and philology. It is therefore not surprising that many students have 
raised the question: Is our contemporary Western civilization able to create a 
new folklore? The majority of experts give a negative answer. They claim 
that the mythopoeic mode of thought which has produced superstitions, fables, 
legends, fairy tales, myths, folk customs, habits, cults and rites is a manifestation 
of primitive cultures or earlier stages of Occidental civilization. They assert 
that in modern civilized societies this method of thinking has been generally on 
the wane, and that today it has been almost completely replaced by scientific 
reasoning. There are, however, a large number of specialists in folklore who 
oppose this negative view. They contend that folklore is not identical with pre- 
literate cultures or with peasant lore but that there exists a perennial folklore 
which is exemplified today, as in earlier periods, by superstitious beliefs con- 
cerning omens, charms, astrology, palmistry, numerology, spiritualism, occult 
phenomena and various mystic cults. They insist that there is a new folklore 
in the making around such modern inventions and activities as motor cars, air- 
planes, flying missiles, subways, revolving doors, theater performances, produc- 
tion of moving pictures, sports or political conventions. They affirm that, for 
example, the ancient belief in miracles has found a modern counterpart in the 
credence in “wonder rumors,” such as those of an invasion from Mars, flying 
saucers, secret weapons, Virgins shedding tears, sea monsters or miraculous cures. 
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Some authorities venture even further and maintain that large urban centers, 
such as Vienna or Berlin, generate a distinctive folklore of their own.1 Finally, 
W. E. Peuckert has made an unsuccessful effort to prove that the newly-risen 
proletariat produces its individual folklore.? 

It seems to me that none of the above-mentioned opinions offers a satisfac- 
tory and decisive solution to the problem of the existence of modern folklore. 
Therefore in this article I propose to reexamine the entire question. I am con- 
vinced that by analysis and comparison of the origins, nature and, particularly, 
function of both the ancient and the new type of folklore is it possible to arrive 
at a definite conclusion. My method of investigation will be a combination of 
the psychological and cultural-historical approaches. 

Our inquiry must begin with the consideration of what constitutes folklore. 
In order to obtain an adequate reply we must leave the domain of professional 
folklorists who are engrossed in more specialized aspects of their subject and turn 
to ethno-psychologists, such as A. Bastian or W. Wundt; anthropologists, such 
as L. Levy-Bruhl, B. Malinowski or P. Radin; psychiatrists, such as S. Freud, 
C. G. Jung or O. Rank; sociologists, such as E. Durkheim, G. Sorel or K. Mann- 
heim; theologians, such as P. Tillich or G. van der Leeuw; philosophers, such 
as F. W. Schelling, E. Cassierer or W. M. Urban and philologists, such as F. M. 
Mueller or H. Usener, to name only some of the more prominent ones. Although 
many of these scholars have concentrated on the more complex form of folklore, 
the myth, their research and deductions are equally valid for all other varieties 
of folklore. With the exception of the linguists, for example, F. M. Mueller, 
who regards myth as a disease of language, the majority of authorities on the 
origin of folklore are in agreement that the core of the major proportion of folk- 
lore consists in collective objectifications of elemental emotions and wishes of 
certain social groups in the face of overwhelming and extraordinary phenomena. 
The basic sentiments involved are awe, anxiety, fear, horror, antipathy, hatred, 
despair, feelings of frustration, reverence, love, joy, exultation, hope and long- 
ing. In some simpler products of the mythopoeic imagination the relation be- 
tween the primary emotion, its source and the final externalization is easy to 
trace. For example, the beliefs and customs pertaining to the weather-witch 
are unmistakably a personification of the collective fears of medieval peasants 
in the face cf such threatening forces of nature as storms, floods and droughts. 
Likewise, the notion of the watersprite is our ancestors’ representation of their 
awe and dread of the dangerous potentialities of water. On the other hand, the 


2A. Haberlandt, “Grosstadtvolkskunde,” “Wiener Zeitschrift fuer Volkskunde XI (1935), 
18 ff. 
?W. E. Peuckert, Volkskunde des Proletariats (Breslau 1931). 
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beliefs in hidden treasures or in the Isle of the Blessed, which medieval opinion 
placed somewhere west of Ireland, are objectifications of our forebears’ longings 
for riches and escape from the sufferings of life. However, in most instances 
a metamorphosis of emotional experience in the presence of extraordinary phe- 
nomena of nature and life is more complex and difficult to decipher, as, for 
example, in the fairy tale of the Sleeping Beauty or in the Norse myth of the 
Twilight of Gods. The conversion of emotions into folklore is a long and involved 
process. The main reason for this is that man’s sentiments never occur in an 
isolated or in a pure form. They are always mixed and ambivalent; thus love 
and hatred, admiration and fear are usually inseparable. Feelings must be ren- 
dered capable of communication and are, therefore, translated into the language 
of signs, images, ideas or actions. Consequently, they must be expressed in 
space and time; as a result they often assume the physical or anthropomorphic 
characteristics of our material world. Any ideation or ritualization of senti- 
ments is highly symbolic. Symbols represent what may be called an emotional 
shorthand and are effective in compressing, conveying and releasing emotions 
better than any other device of communication. Their further usefuiness lies 
in the fact that they provide a short circuit of thought. Symbols signify finality 
of conclusion and thus circumvent the tedious search for the relationship be- 
tween cause and effect. Consequently, they constitute an integral part of asso- 
ciative thinking. Take, for example, the medieval Devil, which became the 
symbol of evil; and any object, being or action associated with him became 
eo ipso evil, which made all reasoning superfluous and the judgment final. Con- 
sequently, it follows every objectification is to a large extent also symbolization. 

After this explanation of the character of folklore our next inquiry must be: 
Why does man engage in mythopoeic thinking; why does he need to express his 
emotional experience in symbolic form? The answer to this question is of the 
utmost importance, because it casts a decisive light on the origins and function 
of folklore both in the ancient and modern society. Whenever individuals or 
social groups are confronted by seemingly incomprehensible, uncontrollable and 
threatening obstacles, they often despair of and abandon all customary modes 
of thought and action and fall back on the archaic type of mythopoeic thinking. 
Such a regression permits them to objectify their sentiments and by so doing 
rationalize their causes and nature. Such an intellectual formulation of emo- 
tional attitudes enables individuals or social groups to take a definite course 
of action. Consequently, in many instances folklore represents not only exter- 
nalization of feelings, but also reflects the collective will to act. 

Two examples will clarify this point. When there is a cattle epidemic in some 
backward part of Europe, the frightened peasants consult their village priest 
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or even a veterinary. However, when the situation shows no signs of improve- 
ment and grows more desperate, they seek out the wise man or woman. He 
or she may advise them that the cause of the misfortune is a recently deceased 
villager who has become a vampire. The peasants do not doubt the validity 
of the explanation, and without hesitation disinter the body, decapitate it and 
drive a stake through its heart, according to the age-old and well-proven proce- 
dure for disposing of a vampire. When the epidemic finally abates, they credit 
the success to the intercession of the wise man or woman and to the efficacious- 
ness of the magic. 

Or, in his study of primitive myth, B. Malinowski states that in normal 
circumstances primitive man employs ordinary patterns of reasoning and be- 
havior. While he is planting his crops, building a bridge or fishing safely in 
inland lakes, he never takes recourse to the sorcerer or to magic. However, such 
undertakings as war, a shark hunt or the building of a boat are literally smother- 
ed in magic. Malinowski concludes: 


“We find magic wherever the elements of chance and accident, and the 
emotional play between hope and fear have a wide and extensive range. 
We do not find magic wherever the pursuit is certain, reliable, and well 
under the control of rational methods and technological processes.” 


Both examples indicate that the mythopoeic mode of thought and, conse- 
quently, a major portion of folklore stem from unusual psychological states in 
which emotions play an extraordinary role. Hence, folklore most naturally 
develops in situations of crisis and danger around the phenomena which are 
heavily fraught with uncertainty and chance. Common subjects have been birth, 
fecundity, love, sickness, death, sleep, fortune, war, politics, sport, gambling, 
crime, flying, sailing, acting or mining. Accordingly miners, sailors, soldiers, 
pilots, actors, movie stars, sportsmen, criminals and politicians have been tradi- 
tionally more superstitious than members of other less hazardous occupations. 
Places favorable to folklore have been those of supposedly ominous potentialities, 
such as lonely cemeteries, ruined castles, underground passages, deserted mines, 
former places of execution, wild mountains, dark caves or mysterious waters. 
Twilight, night, midnight, noon, periods of storm or full moon have been regarded 
as propitious times. 

Now we are ready to proceed to the analysis of the folklore of the old type. 
In the Middle Ages the peasantry formed the most important and numerous 
social class and, consequently, the major portion of medieval folklore is its pro- 


*B. Malinowski, Myth in Primitive Psychology (London, 1926), p. 110. 
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duct. For the ancient farmer there were two primal sources of strong emotions: 
nature and religion. Our rural ancestor lived in awe in the face of such impressive 
natural phenomena as the alternation of day and night, the succession of the 
seasons, the power of the sun and wind and the mystery of the moon and stars. 
He experienced great fear of dark forests, deep waters, treacherous swamps and 
wild mountains. He felt himself, his family and his possessions constantly 
threatened by such enigmatic forces as storms, floods, lightning, fires, droughts, 
plagues and comets. In order to explain and overcome the Unknown from with- 
out, our forefather symbolized his emotional attitudes. In this manner nature 
became animated with various mythical beings, most of them anthropomorphic. 
Forests became inhabited by fairies, elves, wild men and women; waters, by 
watersprites, nymphs, mermaids and sea serpents; mountains, by giants and 
trolls; caves, by dragons and basilisks; swamps, by wills-of-wisp and ghosts; the 
bowels of the earth, by dwarfs, gnomes and kobolds. Some of these creatures 
were believed to be good, others malevolent. Any contact with them was danger- 
ous and their assistance could be obtained only with the aid of magic. This led 
to the rise of the folklore which I shall term natural. The emergence of urban 
and industrial civilization and the progress of science has wrought a decisive 
change in the above-mentioned picture. The peasant lost his social predomin- 
ance to the newly-risen city class. Meteorologists, agronomers, veterinarians, 
doctors, teachers, pastors and government authorities have transformed the 
villager’s concept of nature. Nature has ceased to be the all important fountain- 
head of strong emotions, mystery and danger. It has become disenchanted, 
de-animated, divested of mythical elements and demoniac potentialities. In- 
stead, it has grown intelligible, rational and governable. Thus the chief spring 
of the mythopoeic imagination and of the natural folklore has dried out, and has 
left behind only fossilized relics which have held much romantic charm and fas- 
cination for antiquarians, students of folklore and poets. 

The other important center of our ancestors’ emotional experience was re- 
ligion. Even though religion per se offers solutions to the most pressing problems 
of human existence, a considerable amount of collective objectifications and folk- 
lore grew around such mysteries as the nature of evil, human birth, fortune, 
death, life hereafter, and the course of history. Hence there was the rise of super- 
stitions and practices pertaining to the Devil, witches, birth and death omens, 
fortune telling, soul, ghosts, heaven, hell, purgatory and the end of the world. 
I shall term this type of folklore, the religious folklore. It was usually frowned 
upon by the official churches, mainly because it contained many residues of 
pagan beliefs and practices from the pre-Christian era and tended to obscure 
many important aspects of Christian doctrine and life. Often the line between 
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the religious folklore and religion was hard to draw, as the German terms 
Glaube (true belief) and Aberglaube (superstition) significantly indicate. The 
religious folklore became a tremendous social force in such myths of fear and 
hatred as the heresy-mania and witch-craze which swept Europe for many 
centuries. Religion has never ceased to function as a fountainhead of folklore. 
The religious folklore continues to be generated today, although in a much dimin- 
ished quantity. 

Here we approach the kernel of our inquiry: Do the members of the modern 
urban society possess the same emotions as our rustic forebears? If so, do these 
feelings find their objectifications in a new kind of folklore? The answer is that 
our city inhabitant is swayed by the same sentiments as the ancient peasant. 
However, the origins of his emotional reactions are different and, consequently, 
the final externalization and the resulting type of folklore are unlike those of his 
ancestors. Nature, the chief focus of the ancient farmer’s sentiments, has lost all 
significance for a modern urbanite. He is familiar with it only as a tourist or 
vicariously from books or movies. Not nature but society is emotionally 
charged for him. Likewise, since the time of Enlightenment, religion has been 
providing less and less collective objectifications of human emotions. Most of 
man’s feelings of danger, threat, insecurity and frustration stem from such social, 
economic, and political phenomena as the foreign and the domestic activities of 
governments; the struggle of hostile social classes; the striving of various political 
parties; the conflicts of religious, national and racial groups; strikes, periods of 
unemployment, depression, inflation, revolution, and war. Thus, while mythical 
thinking has been ebbing from the traditional domains of nature, religion and 
poetry, it has been surging into the social realm which has become for an average 
citizen irrational, vitalized or even possessed with strange creations of modern 
folklore. 

Let me cite two instances of this modern social folklore, as I shall term it. 
The French Revolution was an event of tremendous impact on the Western soci- 
ety of that period. This upheaval was particularly shocking to the aristocracy, 
higher clergy and other members of the upper class because it seriously en- 
dangered the spiritual, economic, and political foundations of their order. Hence 
the privileged class felt terrified, puzzled and increasingly impotent and frustrated 
in the face of the new social forces. Only the retreat into the realm of mytho- 
poeic thought enabled them to rationalize and express in concrete form their 
emotional reactions. One of the characteristics of mythopoeic psychology has 
been its predilection for the mysterious. The popular mind has always refused 
to take political and historical events at their face value and has searched behind 
the scenes for “hidden clues” and “the invisible guilty ones.” Accordingly, the 
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members of the ruling class rejected the fact that it was the revolutionary bour- 
geoisie which was responsible for the French Revolution. They fabricated and 
disseminated rumors and legends that the leading revolutionaries were mere 
puppets and took their orders from anonymous masters concealed off stage, who 
were Freemasons. This anti-Masonic folklore possesses a dual aspect. That 
portion which objectifies the emotional experience of the clergy and, later on, of a 
great number of Catholic and Lutheran laymen is chiefly of religious character; 
consequently, it depicts Freemasons as being a secret sect in league with the Devil 
from whom they obtained power and money and who disposed of them violently 
after a certain period of time. Freemasons were likewise accused of holding 
clandestine gatherings where they indulged in black magic, blasphemous cults and 
obscene rites. The other section of anti-Masonic folklore externalizes the 
emotional attitudes of the aristocracy and, subsequently, of large secularly 
minded segments of society; therefore, it concentrates on alleged political machi- 
nations of the Masons. In this category belong the superstitions and legends that 
Freemasons strove to overthrow the existing social order, to establish a World 
Republic and enslave all peoples. For that purpose they instigated most political 
crimes, revolutions, and wars. It is only natural that the menaced upper class 
identified the scapegoat for the disasters of the French Revolution in the in- 
visible members of the secret societies, particularly the Freemasons. Anyone who 
is familiar with the history or literature of the 18th century is surely aware 
of the strong predisposition of the popular taste for the romanticized activities of 
the then numerous secret societies. All of these rumors and legends were forged 
into a political myth of apostles of hatred such as General Ludendorff,* I. G. 
Schwartz-Bostunitsch® or N. H. Webster. Finally, the Nazi experts provided 
the extension, “scientific” verification and definite codification of the myth. 
Through complicated manipulation, particularly by instilling potent anti- 
Semitic and nationalistic ingredients, the myth became an effective means for the 
symbolization of the fears and hatreds of the middle class and of a large number 
of the intelligentsia in totalitarian countries. The myth was incorporated into 
the programs of political parties and furnished a legal basis for the persecution 
of Freemasons in Nazi Germany and other Fascist countries. 

Another instance of the folklore of the new type is the notorious “stab-in- 
the-back” legend (Dolchstosstheorie) evolved in Germany after the First World 


*E. Ludendorff, Die Vernicktung der Freimaurer durch Enthuellung ihrer Geheimmisse 
(Munich 1927). 

51. G. Schwartz-Bostunitsch, Juedischer Imperialismus, 3,000 Jahre hebraetscher Schleich- 
wege zur Erlangung der Weltherrschaft, Sth ed. (Berlin 1939). 

*N. H. Webster, The French Revolution: A Study in Democracy, (New York 1920). 
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War. At that juncture Germany was in military defeat, economic ruin, political 
chaos, and spiritual bankruptcy. A legion of pseudo-historians, writers of 
memoirs, politicians and demagogues intensified the unhealthy psychological at- 
mosphere by arousing feelings of confusion, recrimination, vengeance, hatred and 
despair in the German people vis @ vis their onerous past, present and future. 
They succeeded in raising to an emotional issue the question: How was it possible 
that this mighty German Empire with its superior race, incomparable army and 
brilliant Kultur was defeated by foes inferior to her in every respect? Thus the 
political stage was set for the mass regression of the German people into the 
twilight of mythical thinking. The upshot was the “stab-in-the-back” legend, 
according to which it was the treacherous stab in the back which robbed the 
heroic German nation of certain victory in 1918. The sneaking blow was dealt 
by the “November criminals,”? who remained cloaked in anonymity. They in- 
cluded individuals, such as Rathenau, Lichnowski, Ballin, R. Luxemburg, and also 
such diverse groups as Liberals, Social Democrats, Communists, Jews, and 
Freemasons. It is obvious that the multiple scapegoat externalizes the senti- 
ments of many segments of German Society. It was somewhat later before the 
Nazis were able to manufacture the universal scapegoat responsible for all ills of 
Germany and the Aryan world, the Jew. Thus incredibly in Nazi political 
mythology the Jew is cast in a dual role, of a Capitalist and simultaneously 
that of a Communist. In this manner he becomes the personification of the two 
major fears and hatreds of the German bourgeois, the so-called big business on the 
political right and the proletariat on the left. In addition, to satisfy everybody’s 
taste in fear and hatred, the Nazis represented the Jew under such incongruous 
guises as those of a Liberal, Socialist, Jesuit, Rosicrucian, Freemasons, pacifist, 
internationalist, and the like. 

From the preceding examples it is obvious that the reasons for modern man’s 
propensity for the mythopoeic pattern of thought are much the same as those 
which were at work in the peasant society. The distance has been widening be- 
tween modern man’s needs and their satisfaction, between his work and the final 
product, between his understanding and the activities of his government and 
between him and world affairs. This gulf is being filled by such invisible inter- 
mediary agents and agencies as the press, radio, television, movies, advertising, 
propaganda, schools, science and art. All these institutions which try to influence 
public opinion have interposed between the individual and his environment an 
artificial world, a pseudo-milieu which has become the chief domain of the new 


"Cf. A. Rosenberg, Dolchstoss-Dokumente; Zengnisse der Vorbereitung cur Revolte von 
9 November 1918, gesammelt und hrsg, (Munich 1926). 
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political folklore. Thus, the average citizen understands and possesses as little 
command concerning his government’s diplomatic moves or economic measures 
as the ordinary worker in the production line does in regard to the laboratory 
research and financial transactions of his factory. It is, therefore, understandable 
that in periods of emergency which nowadays tend to become so permanent, the 
modern citizen despairs at the possibility of solving his mounting problems with 
normal means of thinking and acting and is prone to find relief in a withdrawal 
into the mythical world of metapolitics, social mysticism, and economic magic. 
He is easy prey for various astrologers and prophets of history, political sor- 
cerers, and economic medicine men. 

Thus, since the French Revolution, there has been a rapid disintegration of the 
natural and religious folklore and a corresponding rise of the social folklore. 
The latter assumed at first nebulous forms of diverse anti-Semitic, anti-Masonic, 
anti-Catholic, anti-Jesuit, nationalist, and racial beliefs and legends. These 
congealed swiftly into political myths; and, after the First World War, the amaz- 
ing emergence of the fullfledged political mythologies of Communism, Fascism 
and Naziism became evident. These mythologies can be regarded as political 
religions, because they consist not only of a system of various political creeds, 
dogmas, doctrines, revelations, and myths but show a propensity to evolve their 
own cults, practices, rites, and rituals. Consequently, if we take Communism as 
an example, despite all Communist assertions that they have discovered the 
science of society and employ the scientific method of dialectic materialism, de- 
spite the imposing superstructure of rational arguments and logical conclusions, 
the core of the entire ideaology remains the product of mythopoeic mode of 
thought. The very foundations of the Communist mythology are the myths of 
Marx’s revelation about the origin and nature of all social evil, the dualistic myth 
of the gigantic struggle between the forces of the proletariat and capitalism, the 
apocalyptic myth about the impending last battle between the two hostile camps, 
the messianic myth about the historical mission of the Proletariat, the redemptive 
myth of the leadership of Soviet Russia and the utopian myth of the coming 
millenium of a classless society. In regard to the above-mentioned development 
of a new body of cults, practices, rites and rituals within the political ‘mytholo- 
gies or religions, anyone who observed or studied Russian parades on the Red 
Square or the cult of Lenin, the pageantry of Tito’s Yugoslavia or, for that 
matter, Nazi Party Congresses in Nuernberg or Fascist ceremonies at Rome, 
must be aware of this curious trend. It is not surprising if we take into con- 
sideration the circumstance that man was an acting creature long before he be- 
came a thinking one and that, consequently, there is hardly a belief, myth or 
cult which is not accompanied by supplementary practice, custom or rite. 
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As anthropologists have clearly demonstrated, in the majority of cases conduct 
and ritual develop prior to dogma and myth. 

Because political myths and mythologies originated in the scientific age they 
incline to express themselves in scientific rather than poetic language, as the 
ancient religious myths and mythologies did. Hence their artistic value is 
negligible. Yet, the artistic aspect is not totally absent from political folklore. 
It is not accidental that political myths and mythologies avail themselves fre- 
quently of the dramatic and metaphoric diction of poetry; that they emphasize 
the role of art in their ideology and display artistic effects in their ritual cere- 
monies; that some of the prophets, messiahs and apostles of modern political 
myths have been unsuccessful poets or had artistic aspirations, as evidenced in the 
cases of Hitler, Mussolini, Goebbels, Rosenberg, Hess, Radek, and Mao. 

Thus the mythopoeic imagination of modern urban and industrial man has 
activated, dramatized and personified the complex world of social, economic and 
political concepts and abstractions. These have suddenly emerged in a new uni- 
que light, assumed unfamiliar anthropomorphic shapes, have become surcharged 
with emotional potentialities and values, and fraught with deep symbolic mean- 
ing. In such a manner modern man’s attitude toward society has ceased to be 
empirical or theoretical but has become emotional or sympathetic. This new ap- 
proach to the social sphere can be best demonstrated by a brief description of the 
following instances of the modern type of political folklore: 

The totalitarian nation, which is according to Mussolini’s definition a living 
organism of the highest order, is the sum of all generations, past, living and un- 
born; yet, as were the ancient deities, it is endowed with startling human attri- 
butes: it is born, ages, and dies; it possesses a personality, honor, and mission; 
during its life cycle it engages in struggles on the arena of world history for 
survival or greater glory. 

Another example is the mysterious, awe-inspiring Volk of the Nazi mythology. 
In the jargon of totalitarian mystagogues it is described as a fountain of life, 
the quintessence, the purpose, the supreme personification and the summun 
bonum of everything German. It forms one member of the Nazi political trinity, 
Fuehrer-Party-Volk, which is three and yet one. According to this concept 
Hitler was Germany and Germany was Hitler. 

A third instance is the messianic Aryan super-race. It is based on purity of 
blood, its noble qualities are transmitted by blood and thus the membership in 
this master race vouchsafes biological immortality which is a Nazi Ersatz for the 
religious immortality. The Aryan race is the sole creator and custodian of all 
culture, and it is locked in mortal struggle with the sub-races. The sub-human 
beings who comprise these inferior races must be kept at bay; they are filled 
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with destructive hatred of everything noble and under the leadership of “the 
eternal Jew” they constantly threaten to plunge the world into the original chaos. 

Yet another example from the Nazi treasury of political folklore is furnished 
by the mythical supra-national powers of World Jewry, the Communist Inter- 
national, Roman Catholicism, and International Capitalism. These monstrous 
giants constantly scheme for world domination; foment economic crisis, revolu- 
tions, and wars; and employ nations as pawns in their sinister game. They are 
aided by various secret societies, such as Freemasons, Rosicrucians, Jesuits, and 
others, which sometimes provide camouflage and at other times serve as shock 
troops. 

The Communist world of ‘“‘metapolitics” is likewise amply peopled with 
similar collective personalities of political folklore. The majority of them con- 
sist in activated emotional rationalizations. The Communist symbol of evil and 
the universal scapegoat is the monster of International Capitalism. Its head 
is allegedly the syndicate of Wall Street, and like a tremendous octopus 
Capitalism extends its tentacles all over the globe. It is incessantly plotting to 
achieve the ultimate goal of subjugating all peoples and nations to the interests 
of money-mad plutocrats. The Capitalist is supposedly capable of amazing 
mimicry. He can appear as a Liberal, Socialist, Democrat, Laborite, man of 
religion, pacifist, member of Oxford Movement, Zionist, nationalist, Titoist and 
Trotzkiite. Shortly, his gift for metamorphosis equals that of the medieval 
Devil. 

Again, there is the ogre of the International of the Munition Magnates, who 
have their stooges within all Capitalist governments. Theirs is a double role, 
that of filling their money bags and another of providing a periodical blood- 
letting when the peoples become too restless under their rulers. 

Then, there are various churches whose specialty is spying for the Capitalists 
and also traffic in “the opium of the people,” religion. Their task is to drug 
nations so that they would not remove their oppressors. 

The criminal activities of these malevolent institutions are valiantly com- 
batted and successfully frustrated by the messianic body of the World Prole- 
tariat. The final salvation from all social evils will be bestowed on the suffering 
world by Soviet Russia. 

In the repertoire of political folklore there can be found the millennary 
myths of the Third Rome, the Third Reich or Communist classless society; cults 
of such charismatic leaders as Marx, Lenin, Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini; such 
legends of withdrawal and return of the hero, as that of Hitler hiding in Spain, 
Argentina or Tibet, awaiting like King Arthur or Kaiser Barbarossa his hour; 
such legends of defamation as those that F. D. Roosevelt is living confined to an 
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insane asylum, or that Tito, the Judas of Communism, has been from the be- 
ginning a Capitalist spy foisted upon the unsuspecting people’s movement by the 
wily Churchill; or a wonder-rumor that Marconi was on the point of delivering to 
Mussolini the death rays, when the treachery of the Jesuits and the intervention 
of the Pope foiled this certain victory of the Axis. From these examples it is 
obvious that the modern political folklore avails itself of the traditional forms 
of mythopoeic thought, such as rumor, superstition, slogan, legend, myth, myth- 
ology, anecdote, prophesy, caricature, various practices, customs, habits, cults, 
rites and rituals. 

Although I have previously described some of the most important aspects of 
the function of folklore, I should like to summarize its purpose. Such a sum- 
mary will further explain why political folklore has achieved such prominence in 
our society. Every item of folklore always has had its practical justification. 
Good examples of a utilitarian purpose are superstitions such as “It brings bad 
luck to walk under a ladder” or “to light the third cigarette with the same 
match.” Most of such beliefs have today lost the raison d’etre. However, folk- 
lore always has possessed another much broader function of a social nature. 
Various beliefs, legends, myths ,customs, cults, and rites not only objectify and 
symbolize reality but provide for a group coherence, solidarity and continuity. 
They furnish a common frame of reference, produce unity of emotions, will, and 
action. They offer an integrating principle and satisfy the desire of the individ- 
ual to identify himself with a social group. They give purpose to his striving, 
inspire him with confidence and integrity and shield him from feelings of frustra- 
tion, despair, and demoralization. Hence the integrating power of national epics 
and festivals, heroes and traditions, historical monuments and relics, political 
creeds and emblems, whose essence is the folklore which sustains their existence. 
They can become group symbols or palladia and their destruction may cause the 
dissolution of the social group which has faith in them. Therein lies the 
integrating strength of such group activities as singing of martial songs, chanting 
political formulae, rendering ritual salute, goosestepping, torch processions, dedi- 
cations of banners and other ritual ceremonies which have been so cleverly 
employed by modern political religions in imitation of church activities. 

In closing I should like to add a few apologetic remarks which may anticipate 
some of the criticism of my opinions. Many readers will accuse me of concentrat- 
ing onesidedly on the folklore of fear and hatred, omitting the objectifications 
of such positive emotions as love, reverence, joy, and longing. I must confess 
that for this article I have selected my examples from the category of negative 
sentiments because of their simplicity and clarity. The conversion of positive 
feelings into folklore is much more complex and is rarer than the emotional meta- 
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morphosis of fear and hatred. This is true chiefly because it is much easier to 
achieve a collective representation and unification of a heterogenous group with 
a negative emotion and issue than with a positive one. Negative causes satisfy 
far better man’s craving for deeds, because they stress struggle and destruction 
of the hostile forces and thus integrate the group through action. Consequently, 
it is natural to find a decisive predominance of negative objectifications in social 
folklore. 

The final conclusion in regard to the existence of new folklore in our con- 
temporary civilization is inevitably that a modern folklore is definitely in the 
making. Its primal source is the social, economic, and political realm which has 
supplanted the ancient fountainhead of mythopoeic thought, nature. In addi- 
tion, there is a trickle of religious folklore flowing from the emotional experience 
around certain aspects of individual life. This type of folklore, which is of 
ancient character, is exemplified by various beliefs in omens, charms, miraculous 
cures, astrology, and diverse kinds of fortune telling. It has, however, evolved 
recently in a vacuum, since it has been severed from the established body of re- 
ligious beliefs and practices and was never integrated into the system of science. 
The result is that, although this variety of folklore is still in the making, it has 
been declining steadily. On the other hand, the social folklore is growing at 
such a pace that there is grave danger that the mythopoeic mode of thowyht in the 
social, economic, and political sphere will plunge our society in another period of 
dark age. 


Vanderbilt University 





FOLKWAYS OF A MORMON MISSIONARY IN VIRGINIA! 


by 
Austin E, Fife 


In 1839, only nine years after the founding of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints, Elder Jedediah M. Grant, later an Apostle and First Coun- 
selor to President Brigham Young, undertook the first Mormon missionary work 
in Virginia.2 With almost no interruption since that date, the youthful Elders 
of the Mormon Church have been familiar figures throughout Virginia and the 
southeastern portion of the United States. In 1875 the Southern States Mission 
was officially opened; currently it has its central offices in Atlanta, Georgia. 
Although nearly every resident of this region has at some time or other in his life 
noted the passage of these missionaries, perhaps few have ever had the oppor- 
tunity to observe their folkways in any methodical way. The following study 
was undertaken with this objective in mind. 

The source of data for this study is the mission journal of Robert Harris Fife, 
born in Cache Valley, Utah, in 1863. In most respects he is typical of Mormon 
Elders of the closing years of the nineteenth century, and it is believed that in 
basic outline his missionary experience is analogous to that of many Elders of 
his generation. His origins are exclusively Mormon, rural, and “frontier.” He 
was born in northern Utah. He was educated at a local Mormon college whose 
curriculum probably represented something like a high school education plus a 
sound orientation in the theology of the sect. He had demonstrated a special in- 
terest in literature and creative writing which, nurtured by the daily routine of 
keeping a mission journal, ultimately gave him a directness of expression and 
clearness of style which make of his journal a fruitful source of precise inform- 
ation about the nature of his mission routine. If he had pursued formal education 
a little longer than the majority of his fellow Elders, this represented a difference 
not in kind of training, however, but only in degree. The informant was thirty- 
one years old when his mission began. He had taught school for a few years in 
Mormon communities, had married, sired two children, and had taken up a home- 
stead in southern Idaho prior to his departure for Virginia. 


*This study is complimentary to an article based on the same source material entitled 
“Virginia Folkways from a Mormon Journal,” Austin E. Fife, Western Folklore Quarterly, 
Vol. IX, No. 4 (October, 1950), 348-358. The publication of this article is made possible by 
funds made available from the Rockefeller Grant to Occidental College for Studies in the re- 
gional culture of the Southwest. 

*Letter from A. W. Lund, Assistant Church Historian, to the author, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, April 24, 1951. 
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The post-mission life of the informant seems also typical of many of the 
missionaries of his generation. He remained a farmer. He reared twelve chil- 
dren and served both Church and community in many honorable though humble 
ways: as a Sunday School superintendent, home missionary, and High Council 
member; as a director of an irrigation district. He made an effort to give his 
children educational opportunities and sent four of his sons into the mission field. 

The following arrangement of materials seems to bring our informant’s folk- 
ways into maximum organic unity: 

Aspects of Material Life. 

Beliefs and Intellectual Life. 

The Psychological Atmosphere and Sociological Environment. 
Similies, Metaphors, and Regional Vocabulary. 

Summary and Conclusions. 

The method of this study has been to make syntheses of each topic and then 
to follow these by direct quotation from the informant’s journal, keeping his 
language intact, preserving contextual meanings, and when necessary injecting 
editorial comment in parentheses. 


MoO > 


A. Aspects of Material Life 


Although the informant traveled “without purse of script,” it must be appar- 
ent that certain inevitable expenses were encountered. These he met from 
savings made prior to coming into the mission, from money received from 
time to time from his wife, and from donations made by members of his ward in 
Idaho. His journals contain a careful budgetary summary for the first two years 
of his mission. This includes all but four months thereof and comprises almost 
his total expenditures, less the cost of his return home. In this two-year period, 
he used a total of $186.47 from all sources, including $35.00 which he had on 
departure from home, $99.00 received as gifts from members of his ward or from 
other Church sources, and $53.00 from his wife and relatives. Of the entire 
$187.00, the major expenditures were as follows: for religious books, tracts, 
calling cards, etc., $21.67; travel $70.04 (includes fare from Utah to Virginia) ; 
clothing and laundry $65.99; stamps, paper, and envelopes $15.87; lodging 
$3.75; food $3.34; dental care $0.88; charity $0.02; miscellaneous $5.00. 

Although traveling without purse or script, it must be apparent that on a few 
rare occasions the Elders were inescapably forced to take lodgings in hotels and 
to buy food either in restaurants or grocery stores. It is also pertinent to observe 
that, in season, they supplemented their diets abundantly with wild berries, nuts, 
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and other natural foods. However, when they were forced to take long journeys, 
they were required to purchase commercial transportation. 

It is of interest to note that he kept accurate statistics of the distances 
traveled and by what means. Total miles traveled 6,357; (not including 
journey from Idaho to Virginia) walked 5,106, or eighty per cent of the total; 
rode by all conveyances, including railroad, cart, steamboat, horse, etc., 1,243. 

His journals are filled with entries which concern perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem encountered by the missionary — namely, to ask for and receive the re- 
quired hospitality in food and lodging. By and large it might be said that he 
was received hospitably, and that, through the greater part of his mission, he 
did not want seriously for food or for a place to stay. I think on only one 
occasion were he and his companion forced to sleep out in the woods all night 
because families refused to provide a bed. There were innumerable rejections, 
of course, and frequently they were forced to travel some hours after darkness 
before hospitality was found. It is also interesting to note that, in many cases 
where hospitality was offered, it was not out of the love of the populace for the 
Mormon Elder, but out of a kind of superstition that it was an unholy thing to 
turn away one who represents himself as a preacher of the doctrine of Christ. 
He tells of his experience thus: 


I feel as rich as Jay Gould’s oldest son. My purse was groaning under 
its load of filthy lucre. The Iona (Idaho) people donated $13.00. — Jan- 
uary 5, 1895. 

. . it was dark felt our way down a long lane guided only by a light 
that seemed miles away. We travelled and travelled and looked and longed 
but no nearer seemed the light, All at once we came up a standing by the 
door of a little cottage from the small window of which a faint light gleamed. 
Rapped at the door a man answered the call could not take us in. Went on 
50 yards came to a large farm house and old time mansion rapped at the 
door an old stormer came out. Elder Bingham told him our circumstances 
he knew us and had made up his mind before hand not to take us in if we 
called on him. Indeed he had made his threats to the neighbors. He made 
all sorts of excuses. His wife was not well, no servant, ought to come before 
dark. We sort a hung on it was our only show. After some parleying he told 
us to goon. I said to him you will be sorry all your life if you turn us away. 
This made the old man mad he began to curse and swear. He said, “How 
the hell do you know and Dam sure I'll never be glad.” He says well 
wait till I see my wife. He went in and they had a long parley. He came 
out said no he could not take us in. Elder Bingham still held on. The old 
man would not let me say a word if I said a word he would begin to cuss and 
swear — said he could not talk with me. He went in again and ask his wife. 
They consulted again at last he came out and said, “Well Dam it to hell 
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come in.” Well we went in. Then he began on me and gave me a good 
scoring of course I had to be as mute as a mouse. He said if it had not 
been for Mr. Bingham he would not have taken us in. Well they gave us 
a lunch we sat a while then he led us up to bed. It was one of those old 
time bedrooms big as all out doors. We were mighty thankful to get in 
any where. We laughed and talked how we had got our anger to the old 
man. We picked a few ticks off and went to bed. It started to rain in the 
night and poured down. After breakfast it still rained. We mentioned 
about going once but he told us to wait a while it may clear up. His wife 
prepared dinner while she was doing it Bro. Bingham and the old man was 
talking. If I put in a word he began to swear and curse said he didnt want 
anything to do with me. Had a good dinner. We sat about half hour 
after. Then he told us to get as he could not keep us any longer. . . — 
April 27 and 28, 1895. 


It will be appreciated that some real problems of personal hygiene arise out 
of the circumstance of sleeping each night in a different home, almost exclu- 
sively in rural areas. Baths, for example, were taken regularly in rivers, springs, 
ponds, or lakes. Faithfully the journal reveals that they stopped in the woods 
to bathe and change clothes, and that this took place regularly winter and sum- 
mer regardless of the coldness of the water or other difficulties. Three times in 
his journal he does mention having a tub bath, once with running water. On a 
fourth occasion he bathed in the kitchen of a home by the use of a washbowl. 

The Elders regularly cut one another’s hair and trimmed one another’s 
beards. This ritual too was performed frequently in the woods: 


Turned aside and took a bath in a nice clear running steram. It is 
quite cold to dash cold water on ones back this time of year, But then it is 
healthful and invigorating — December 22, 1894. 

We had not taken a bath for more than a week so we decided to go at 
once. We found a nice warm stream. We took an excellent wash and I tell 
you we needed it. — May 7, 1894. 

My feet have been wet for four days and pants also. — September 
29, 1894. 


The repair and care of clothing was almost a weekly concern of the Elders. 
On their limited budgets, they used their clothing to a degree that is amazing. 
He mentions regularly his stops in the woods to remove spots from his clothing, 
to sew rents and tears, to put braid around the worn edges, to turn up the worn 
cuffs, to put patches on his shoes or socks, to repair a worn collar of a shirt by 
taking a piece of the tail thereof, to put a new cover or handle on his umbrella, 
to take apart an old cravat and to remake it into a new one by using the opposite 
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side. On occasion he even notes that he or his companion remained in bed 
while the other mended his trousers. In one instance he reports the loss of 
his handkerchief. He retraced his steps for several miles with the hope of 
finding it but failed. The loss of a pair of cuff buttons is reported as a major 
catastrophe. Subsequently, he reports carving new ones from peach stones: 


Well while I was resting (in the woods) I performed a surgical opera- 
tion up on my white shirt. I amputated the lower extremity of the tail and 
attached it to the collar making a right “martly neat job.” All the instru- 
ments I had was a jack knife and a needle. Where is the seamstress that 
can do that? — January 18, 1895. 

(I) Polished hat with black ink. I made a swab and went all over it. It 
looked as if it were bran new. I have a notion to paint my coat with the 
same fluid. — October 24, 1894. 

Soon after arriving I began an opperation on my pants and old coat I 
was armed with some Dimond Dyes, and so I proceeded to dye them. First 
thing I got some hot water and gave them a thorough washing then socked 
them into the dye. Elder Bingham and the old man helped me in the course 
of two hrs. we had them out on the fense having done a good job. After 
they got dry then came the funny part that was pressing them. I gave them 
a good ironing and then put braid on the coat. Now they are done I look 
at them and say “behold it is I who have done it, lo it is very good. Old 
things have passed away and all things have become new with me.” Going 
to dye my hat... . After breakfast I finished binding my coat, sewed on a 
few buttons and stitched up a few minor rents, then I performed an opera- 
tion on my hat that of painting it with ink. It made it look like new. . . .I 
am a new man in all things and for 25c in dimond dies. — February 21 and 
22, 1895. 

More grief. While I was coming from Bro. H. H. Goodmans to Bandana 
I lost both of my cuff buttons. I am confounded I can’t solve the problem. 
I have those buttons 8 years and during all that time I have worn them 
constantly and never knew one of them to come out before. — August 10, 
1895. 


B. BELIEFS AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE 
The Lord Will Provide 


There is manifest throughout this mission journal an implicit confidence 
that the Lord will provide for His servants. This is not a mere belief that God 
is interested in the welfare of His children, but a specific and burning confi- 
dence that the Lord takes a very personal interest in the well-being of the 
Elders. The informant continually expresses his belief, for example, that the 
Lord softens the hearts of those families with whom He desires the Elders to 
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stay, whereas He does not touch the sympathies of families which ought not to 
entertain His special emissaries: 


Spent the last 06 cents I had for stamps to send for my coat. This leaves 
me without money, without stamps and envelopes and only one half sheet 
of writing paper. My coat is in tatters but the Lord will provide. — Sep- 
tember 22, 1894. 

We are lucky dogs we get the best places in the land to stay at. Some- 
times I wonder why the Lord suffers us to be turned away from so many 
places even when it is late. I have found out the reason. They are not 
worthy to entertain us so has a better place some little in advance and it 
always proves to be the best place. This is one reason why an elder should 
not be so eager to stay and do so much pleading. We should not be so eager 
to get lodgings. The Lord knows where we can stay and if we would let him 
row the boat he would always find us a good place. — March 9, 1895. 


DREAMS AND THEIR FULFILLMENT 


The informant expresses repeated confidence in the validity of dreams and 
in their fulfillment. He reports dreams of his own and wonders what their 
meaning may be. He reports circumstances in which members of the Church 
or friends investigating the Gospel have had dreams of the arrival of Elders 
and of the fulfillment of this kind of dream. After retelling a dream that he 
has had in the previous night he ends, “I woke up and thought over my dream and 
I tried to interpret it. What does it mean? I believe it means something.” 


When we got up I felt confident the elders would come to day for I 
dreamed about them. Thought one of them slept with me and the other 
one was some where else. I thought that was just an idle dream so said 
nothing about it to Pres. T. for fear he would think I did not want him to 
go. The elders came and one of them slept with me at Bro. Lewis’s the other 
one went to Bro. Jones with Tommy. — December 16, 1895. 

I got to talking with sister Carpenter on the book M.(ormon) the old 
man came in and took it up and made a few inconsistant remarks about the 
book. Pres. Thomas took it up and got the bible and pinned him down so 
closely he could not say a word he became as humble as a little child before 
he was as mad as a wild cat. This fulfills a dream I had two nights before. 
I thought a wild cat sprung on to me. I grabbed it and held it until some 
one else cut its throat. The old man has been as full of hell as a wild cat 
ever since we have been here. — December 6, 1895. 
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PRAYER 


The informant manifests an implicit confidence in the efficacy of prayer. He 
believes that God is a personal God Who hears the petitions of His children 
and answers them in a direct and personal way. Prayer then is efficacious in 
all of the evangelical work that the missionary performs, in the solution to his 
personal problems, in healings, and, in fact, in every significant activity of life. 
Moreover, prayer is most efficacious when the suppliant is closest to God and 
to nature. The Elder in question departed from his room each morning on 
arising, retired privately to a grove, clump of trees, or some other appropriate 
natural spot, and on mended knee thanked God for blessings received, asked for 
protection and assistance in his missionary work and personal life. Daily 
moreover, the Elders stopped during the course of their proselyting to go aside 
in the woods to have prayers together and there to study the Scriptures in close 
communion with nature. On a few occasions at an Elders’ conference, where 
from ten to twenty Elders assembled for fellowship and coordination of their 
missionary activities, in groups they retired to the woods to pray to God on 
bended knee for the success of their evangelical work. 


I had been suffering for three days with a severe cold in my head. I 
also had a cough. Apr. 9 we walked 17 miles. My head ached and my bones 
groaned. After going to bed that night I thought how thoughtless I had 
been. I had attended to my prayers regular but I had not ask the Lord to 
relieve me of the cold. So I uttered a silent prayer asked the Lord to re- 
lieve me of the heavy cold that was preying upon me and thanked him for 
other blessings I had received. I was surprised in the morning when I woke 
up to find myself entirely well not a vestage of that cold remained. I felt 
like a new man this proves to me that God will answer our prayers and 
relieve us of our lightest ailments if we only have faith. — April 9, 1894. 

Got up just at day-break, dressed me as quickly as possible and went 
down by the edge of a wood to say my prayers. I looked all around, no one 
was near, not a sound could be heard. I knelt down and began pouring 
out my soul to God. I was deeply interested. It seemed I was almost in 
heaven. I was about half through when all of a sudden I heard a quick 
fluttering and something lit on my head. It startled me so that I hardly 
knew where I was. It no sooner touched me head that it was gone. I looked 
up in time to see a beautiful little bird fly off a few paces and light on a 
bush. Was that an answer to my prayer? Or was it just a chance. At any 
rate it was a pleasant event after I found out what it was. I think it was 
good news. — January 14, 1895. 
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FASTING 


On one or two occasions he makes a special notation that he and his com- 
panions forgot that it was Fast Day and so failed to comply with this command- 
ment. Usually a special fast was held to atone. Not only is fasting a regular 
monthly ritual with the Mormon Elder, but it is considered to be an efficacious 
tool for producing the desired kinship with God, which may effect healing, 
clarify the mind so that one may preach the Gospel with more lucidity, or 
bring about other spiritual benefits. Hence, special fasts are called for various 
reasons such as to assure the possession of the Spirit during a missionary con- 
ference, to assist in a healing, to cause a disbelieving husband to acquiesce in 
the baptistism of his wife, etc. 


At 3 o’clock about 45 persons had assembled. . . . We enjoyed the Spirit 
of God. Our meeting was a success in every sense of the Word. We had 
fasted 30 hrs. previous. All were well pleased with the meeting. — June 
17, 1894. 

"A nice young girl came and invited me to go and have a lunch with them 
in the train but I had to decline as it was Fastday. — April 2, 1896. 


REWARD AND PUNISHMENT 


To our informant the Biblical maxim about the sins of the fathers being 
visited upon the children “unto the third and fourth generations of them that 
hate me” is an incontrovertible truth. Continually during his missionary ex- 
perience he observed people in filthy living conditions, people in ill health, or 
healthy people having insane, feebleminded, deaf and dumb, or otherwise af- 
flicted children. Almost inescapably these observations called forth specula- 
tions concerning the reasons for these afflictions which are found in the sins of 
the parents. Almost always he seems to have in mind the sins of fornication 
or adultery. Inversely, he is confident that the pure in life may anticipate 
blessings of health and well-being beyond their expectation. 


Mr. Jos. Trader where we stayed last night has an afflicted child, a 
girl 16 years old who has never been out of bed and cant turn over. I did 
not see her but he said she was only a living skeleton. She is an idiot and 
was born so. She cant feed her self and dont know any thing. They have 
to keep her under the influence of morphine or she would yell all the time. 
We had not gone far from his house till we met another idiot this a boy 26 
yrs. He was not so bad he has a little sense at times. His mother said he 
did not have a bit of sense at the full of the moon. He was a walking idiot. 
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Oh my it is painful to see the terrible specimens of humanity. In the same 
families where these forms are the other members of the family seem to be 
smart enough. I would like to know the cause of it. It must be on account 
of their adulterous habits. — April 13, 1895. 

Mrs. Philips is up but is very miserable, she has been a sufferer for 30 
years. Poor soul I guess it is in part the results of the wickedness of her 
parents and in part perhaps from her own foolishness. Oh me what a world 
of difference there is between the people of the world and Gods chosen peo- 
ple. The blessings of health we receive over and above the people of the 
world proves to me who is keeping the commandments of God the most 
strictly. If our people would do as they have been taught they would re- 
ceive greater blessings. Their children would begin to grow stronger and 
would live longer. The people of the world are retrograding becoming 
weaker and weaker and life is becoming shorter and shorter. Until in the 
end it will be like the people in the days of Noah or like the Sodomites. May 
the Lord have mercy on their poor souls for they are doomed to destruction. 
— May 18, 1895. 


Tue SECOND CoMING 


The informant carries a serious conviction that great and eventful things 
are forthcoming in the world shortly in preparation for the second coming of 
the Christ and the Millenium. In a fly leaf of his journal for 1894, he has a 
heading, “Events of 1894 that are Predictive of the Coming of the Savior or the 
Judgments of the Good God are at Hand.” Under this heading he cites such 
items as the money panic, the march of Coxy’s army, the Chicago strike, the 
extent of the destruction of property in the United States which he says amount- 
ed to a million dollars during that year, the great plague in China where six 
hundred thousand people died in two months, and the declaration of war be- 
tween Japan and China. 


The judgements of God are being poured out upon the nations of the 
earth. This time a deadly Cyclone passes through parts of Texas. More 
than 100 reported killed and many wounded. — May 23, 1896. 


BIBLICAL LITERALISM 


The informant manifests an implicit belief in the Holy Scriptures and a 
literal interpretation of the meaning thereof. He cites disfavorably individuals 
whom he encounters who deny the Bible, or who, pretending to read the Bible, 
read it and then interpret it to suit their own ideas and their own ways of life. 
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It is grief to try to talk the gospel to some people. They don’t believe 
one half of the bible and the other half they constrew to suit them selves. — 
April 26, 1895. 

The people in this vacinity are very kind and take us in most every 
where but oh my they are blind concerning the gospel. Men and women 
have lost all power of reason you cant reason with them on the scriptures. 
... We can explain the principles of the gospel as plain as can be and read 
it from the Bible then they can(’t) see any difference between what we teach 
and what they have received. They cant understand about the Holy Ghost 
and the laying on of hands, surely darkness has covered the earth and gross 
darkness the people. . . .— March 7, 1895. 


MopERN REVELATION AND THE FULFILLMENT OF PROPHECY 


Belief in present-day revelation and the fulfillment of prophecy form an 
integral part of his folk belief. Several entries in his journal present instances 
in which prophecies have been made by Elders, by the president of the mission, 
by confirmed members of the Church, and even by individuals not yet baptized 
who, however, have accepted the Gospel and are awaiting baptism. Yet there are, 
in his view of modern revelation, some very specific limitations. Modern 
revelation and the gift of prophecy are limited to those in close alliance with 
the Mormon Church, which, in his view, is the only true Church of God upon 
the earth in these latter days and the Church which all must accept ultimately 
before achieving the highest salvation. The gift of prophecy is enjoyed to the 
maximum by the confirmed members of the Church holding the Priesthood who 
are fulfilling their duties. It is of interest to note that he even goes out of his 
way to cite a reported manifestation of modern revelation which took place in 
Baltimore among non-Mormons, and to cite it as an illustration of the super- 
stitiousness of the people in that area. 


A prediction of Sister Carpenter’s and its fulfillment. When Elder Kim- 
ball baptized Bro. Lewis and his wife, Sister Carpenter and Laura wanted 
to be baptized at the same time. They begged him to give his consent, but 
no he was obstinant he never intended to give his consent. Elder Kimball 
had remarked that I would not be through here again. I presume he said 
that to induce them to be baptized so he could have the honor. At any rate 
Mr. Carpenter thought I would not come again so he thought he was safe 
in making the promise he did. He told his wife he thought Elder Fife ought 
to baptize her when she was baptized. He said, “if you will wait till elder 
Fife comes, I will make a dam in the creek behind the house and you can 
have a good warm fire to change your clothes by and it will be nicer than to 
be baptized down by the river.” He thought this would console her and all 
would be well. It did console her and she was satisfied so she said to him, 
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“You wont have to make a dam the good Lord will send rain so that the 
creek will be deep enough and the Lord will send Elder Fife back and I will 
be baptized. When she made this remark it was very dry there had been no 
rain for 4 mo. i. e. none to speak of. Not quite two weeks after she made 
this prediction there came a heavy rain as soon as the rain was over she took 
a stick and went down to the creek and masured the water, in a hole where 
before it was not up to her knees was now up to her waist. He measured the 
water in the forenoon in the afternoon about 3’ oclock we came. How de- 
lighted she was. Her husband tried to put her off again by telling her it 
was too cold, but she held him to his pomise and by the power of God his 
heart was softened and she and her daughter was baptized. — November 
13, 1895. 

Last night a woman was telling us what had happened in Baltimore last 
fall and asked us if we had heard it. It was this; “that an angel had ap- 
peared in Baltimore two nights in succession and sat up on the spire of the 
church it was of the feminine gender and very fair of form. With features 
like wax and bright golden hair like unto the ‘Mermaid.’ Its light was so 
brilliant that it eclipsed the electric lights of the city. No lamps could be lit 
while it was present. It even has letters on its wings of scarlet hew. She 
said many of the people in Baltimore moved away immediately as they 
though the city was soon to be destroyed. Some people are cilly enough to 
believe such tales as these. — January 20, 1895. 


POWERS OF THE PRIESTHOOD 


The Mormon Elder believes that, through his possession of the powers of 
the true Melchesedek Priesthood, he enjoys a direct channel of communication 
from God which makes it possible for him to exercise extraordinary priestly 
powers and to act vicariously for the Christ. Like Peter of Old he holds the 
authority to bind on earth and in heaven. Through his exercise of the priesthood 
it is possible for him to speak with power to an audience without previous 
preparation, quoting the correct passages of Scripture and explaining the prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, with the assurance that the Holy Spirit will speak through 
him. Even the presence of one holding the Priesthood in a room is sufficient 
to cause others to feel the beneficent spirit of godliness therein; so that he 
might thus exert a therapeutic power with regard to spiritual, psychic, or even 
physical ills. The touch of an Elder’s hand makes this beneficent effect even 
more marked. However, God maintains the privilege of withholding the gift of 
the spirit to an Elder who has been disobedient, who has not been sufficiently 
assiduous in the performance of his priestly duties, or who may be moved to 
exercise it for one who is not worthy. 
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While Bro. Gillies was speaking the Lamp went out he went right on 
speaking and quoting scripture as if nothing had happened. — April 26, 
1894. 

Held a meeting at Henry Horsely’s house in Gloucester Co. His and one 
more family was present about 10 persons. I asked him if we could hold a 
meeting. He and his wife yes they were willing. We sang a hymn then I 
prayed. Sang again. I thought we sang in a fairly good spirit. I also 
thought I prayed with a fair spirit but Elder Bohney thought not. He began 
to speak and started in a good spirit but he did not speak 3 min. befor the 
spirit left him he blundered away for a short time and sat down. We sang 
another verse and I began and I never labored so hard in my life. I couldnt 
speak there was no spirit we both felt the lack of it and the need. I dont 
know for the life of me what was the matter. That is the first time since I 
have been out that I have been totaly without the Spirit. Oh how dark I 
felt. I tried ever so hard to say something but impossible. I dont know 
whether it was us or the people we were talking to were to blame. I cant 
think on anything We have done or said. I never felt so blank in my life. I 
believe the people were not worthy. — November 23, 1894. 

Sister Willies looks much better this morning (the Elders had admin- 
istered to her the night before) and she feels better. In fact everyone of the 
family feel better when we are here. Sister W said she fealt a change come 
over her for the better the moment we entered the house. — February 16, 
1896, 


HEALING AND THE LAYING-ON OF HANDS 


Our informant’s confidence in the power of an Elder to heal, be it via the 
laying-on of hands or by means of the prayer circle, is implicit. 

One of the little chickens was sick so sick that my wife brought it to the 
house and then laid it out on the step to die. Lee (aged 5) said, “Why 
don’t you let me bless it.”” Ma said “you can if you want to.” He and 
Lucille (aged 3) went out and took it in their hands and Lee said, ‘““Heaven- 
ly Father Bless the Little Chicken and make it well.” No more was said, 
nor thought about it. In the afternoon Ma went out and found the little 
chicken well and as lively as ever. She told the children that it was well. 
Lee said, “I knowed it would.” — June 11, 1896 (on his return home at the 
close of his mission). 

Sunday morning, I arose before day-light went and had my secret pray- 
ers. This we appointed a special fast day in behalf of Nonnie and Willie 
Carpenter who are deaf and dumb. I baptized them yesterday. Sister Car- 
penter and her daughter have great faith in the signs following the believer. 
So we appointed a fast and had all the saints keep it and pray for them. The 
old man went off to attend to his Church duties so we had everything to 
our selves. Our prayers have been that they might receive their senses. We 
have exercised great faith in their behalf. I never prayed with such spirit 
in my life. About 8 oclock we called the family together formed a circle 
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and I lead in prayer I prayed in great power so much so that I was over 
whealmed with joy and gave vent to my feelings by tears. The others did 
the same. Then we anointed them each and administered to them we 
promised them that they should receive their lost senses. . . .— November 
17, 1895. 

Elder Hollingsworth was very sick in Gloucester Co. with chils and fever 
(i.e., in a city distant from the location of the scene that follows) ....We 
six elders retired to a secluded spot and poured out our souls in mighty 
prayer in behalf of Elder H. we formed a circle and went round the ring 
each one offering up a special prayer in this behalf. We had appointed 
Sunday as a special fast day that we might have the Spirit of God with us 
in our meetings. So Pres. Thomas instructed the elders to continue their 
fast all day and remember especially Elder H. I felt that all would be well 
as soon as we got up from prayer. — October 19, 1895. 


Tue Hoty GHostT 


God’s will to the members of His Church, and more particularly to those 
who hold the Higher Priesthood in His Church, is expressed through the Holy 
Ghost. The “whisperings of the Spirit,” the “still, small voice,” the “Holy 
Spirit,” are terms used commonly among the Mormons to identify this method 
used by God to protect people from harm and to lead them to perform their 
churchly duties in the proper manner. Following almost every sermon that our 
informant gave, he made an entry in his journal to the effect that he felt that 
the Spirit of God was with him. In exceptional cases, he confesses that he was 
not able to get the Spirit. 


...as soons as he left us we got some what lost. We came to a fork in 
the path. We were impressed to go the right way and went on for a 
good distance when Pres. T. thought we were going wrong and turned back. 
Then we did go wrong sure enough. When will we learn to distinguish 
between the promptings of the spirit and our own foolish imaginations? We 
got right and had no further trouble. — January 21, 1896. 

Started about 9 a.M. towards the Court House. The white families are 
very scarce in this neighborhood. Had dinner with a Mrs. Chatman her 
husband was not home but she made us welcome and wanted us to remain 
all night. Her husband was at court. Went on Took a bath just before 
sundown. . . . Two families were close by where we expected to remain the 
night at least with one of them. They fooled us that is about the way 
when we begin to trusting in our selves. We next got lost in the woods and 
before we got back to the main road we had traveled fully 3 mi. One fam- 
ily after another kept turning us off and directing us to his neighbor. We 
were taking the directions of men instead of the whisperings of the Spirit 
and we had to pay for it... .— November 13, 1894. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 


Speaking in tongues is to the informant one of the most moving ways in 
which the powers of God are manifest to human beings. 


Prepared to go to Relief Society meetings (at General Conference, Salt 
Lake City, on our informant’s return home) which began at 10 and 2 P.M. 
—....A good spirit prevailed. One of the sisters spoke in Tongues and 
Sister Zina D. Young (a wife of Brigham Young) interpreted it. I never 
was to a better meeting. — April 3, 1896. 


DeEvILs AND Evit SprRitTs 


If the Mormon Elder enjoys a direct channel of communication from God 
through the Holy Spirit, if he is bountifully given the protection and assistance 
of God at every turn, there is also in his experience a true and recurrent mani- 
festation of evil spirits. The Devil is no mere figure of speech to our informant. 
His influence appears on every hand to thwart the work of the Lord’s Elders in 
their gospel of salvation. When his missionary work seems successful, he con- 
cludes, “We have got the Devil asleep.” Inversely, when stubbornness or actual 
antipathy is encountered among the people to whom he is preaching, he may 
conclude with some such phrase as “the Devil tried to lay a plot to catch us.” 
Of a sectarian preacher he states, “He got so full of the spirit that he just raved. 
He was full of the spirit of the Devil.” 

Frequently, the spirit of evil is manifest through a spirit’s having taken 
possession of the body of the individual, for, to the Mormon Elder, evil spirits 
are capable of temporarily taking possession of an earthly body in order to 
accomplish their nefarious purposes. 


We have been here at Mr. John Carpenter’s since last Monday night. 
Got up early this morning and went out and had my prayers. I asked God 
to soften the heart of Mr. Carpenter so his wife and daughter can be bap- 
tized and I asked him to give me the privilege of doing it before we left. 
Went back read the Bible as is my custom. After breakfast Elder Bohney 
and I went off in the woods to have our prayers. Sister Carpenter saw us 
and had a presentament what we were going off for. So she went off in the 
other direction for the same purpose. There we poured out our souls to God 
in behalf of Mr. Carpenter. She was praying for the same thing. We start- 
ed to the house, it was revealed to me that he would give his consent. Sister 
Carpenter got through with her petition first and went straight to the house 
and began pleading with him. Oh, he was stubborn and opposed to her 
bitterley. Just at that instant we came up and I began to explain the posi- 
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tion he was in and what condemnation he was bringing upon himself. he 
was full of the Spirit of the Devil and opposed us and the good work. First 
one and then the other of us gave him a dig then his wife would put in. At 
this instant Bro. Lewis came up there was additional strength. Mr. Car- 
penter still held out and would not give his consent. I rebuked him and at 
last the power of God was to strong and the devil was cast out. The evil 
one had to flee. Mr, Carpenter then turned to his wife and kissed her and 
then turned to Elder Bohney seized his hand and asked pardon of him. 
When the devil departed he wilted like a rag and staggered like a drunken 
man. He burst into tears and gave his consent for them to be baptized. 
Then their was time of rejoicing Sister Carpenter walked through the yard 
praising the Lord for answering her prayers. He who was so bitterly op- 
posed now led the way to find a place to baptize them. In less than half an 
hour we were standing on the watters edge singing ‘Lo on the waters brink 
we stand.” Then I led Sister Carpenter down into the water and baptized 
her. Her daughter Laura came next and all was over. We confirmed them 
in the House and all of us rejoiced. — November 13, 1895. 


FEET WASHING RITUAL 


A ceremony of feet washing as a witness against those who have rejected the 
Mormon Elders’ message was not uncommon during the earlier days of the 
Church missionary work. I am advised by the Church historian that this prac- 
tice is still resorted to on exceptional occasions today, although only where the 
Elders have been denounced in a most violent and ungodly manner. On several 
occasions during the informant’s mission, he reports performing this ceremony. 


Went to Mattapony river undressed and waded over to Caroline Co... 
and washed our feet as a testimony against those who rejected our testi- 
mony. This is a command. — August 3, 1894. 


FAITH AND OBEDIENCE 


Faith and obedience are fixed tenets of the informant’s belief. He cites 
cases where insufficient faith or disobedience to the council of higher authori- 
ties has been costly or uncomfortable. 


Got in a hurry to get to Charlston depot. Cost $1.00. Had we taken 
time as counciled would cost nothing. Best Policy to obey Council. —Jan- 
uary 2, 1894. 
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C. Tue Psycnotocica, ATMOSPHERE AND 
SOCIOLOGICAL ENVIRONMENT 
The Informant’s Personal Life 


Some of the aspects of the informant’s personal life are of interest. It 
should be recalled that he had left a wife and baby at home and that a second 
child was born a few months after his arrival in the mission field. It would 
not be surprising if, under these circumstances and traveling as he was in a 
truly strange region, he should have felt moments of nostalgia. After exami- 
nation of the entire journal one cannot fail to conclude that, by and large, his 
mission experience was a happy one, so happy in fact that it left him very few 
moments for homesickness. He mentions writing special letters to his infant 
children, picking up chinquapins in the forest to send them, sending them pea- 
nuts, etc. He also mentions with joy the receipt of photographs of his children 
and wife. Faithfully he records the number of letters written and received: dur- 
ing the first two years, 415 letters written and 213 received; during 1895, 70 
letters written to his wife and 60 received from her. His most depressed mo- 
ments were naturally during the long periods when he had no letters from home. 

It should be recalled that the Mormon Elders always travel in pairs. Gen- 
erally, the one who has been in the mission field longer acts as senior com- 
panion, and, as such; on rare occasions of disagreement, it is he who must make 
a final decision. By and large, the evidence from his journal makes it apparent 
that his relationships with the various Elders with whom he traveled were 
pleasant and satisfactory. Occasional petty quarrels arose as one would nat- 
urally expect, but these were usually settled amicably. 

Mormon Elders, both married and unmarried, labor under quite stringent 
regulations with regard to relationship with members of the opposite sex. They 
are specifically instructed, for example, never to accept hospitality for over- 
night in a home where there are no other men present. Although they entertain 
conversations with eligible girls, any form of dating or the slightest intimacy with 
them is, of course, forbidden both by mission regulations and by the mission- 
ary’s own conscience. 

Under these conditions, it seems natural that our informant’s journal should 
reveal these self-imposed and mission-imposed restraints in the reflections which 
give release to such repressions. He seems to have established one meaningful 
friendship with an unmarried female convert which was of the greatest service 
to him in providing a kind of vicarious ego-satisfaction as a counterpart for the 
normal family life which he had interrupted. A regular correspondence was 
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maintained with this girl and he and his companions spent many pleasant eve- 
nings with her and her parents. 

On one occasion he notes in his journal that he had written two letters, one 
to his wife and one to his “‘wifelet.”” This term was occasionally used in Utah to 
refer to polygamous wives. In this particular case there is no evidence whatso- 
ever to indicate that he had entered into what would have constituted an unau- 
thorized polygamous marriage. It is indicative, however, of the fact that the 
doctrine of polygamy, deserted officially only a year or two previous to his 
mission, had made a deep imprint upon his mind and perhaps he had reflected 
more or less seriously upon the possibilities that he might some day himself 
undertake the practice of this doctrine. 


Datty ROUTINE 


Generally, our informant arose shortly after dawn, dressed, and retired to 
the woods or other secluded spot to have his secret prayers. Then came break- 
fast with the family who had offered hospitality for the night and during which 
the Elders made their final effort to speak of the principles of Mormonism and 
to deliver their message of salvation. Next the day’s walking began, which was 
usually interrupted by frequent stops at the houses of all white settlers in both 
villages and rural areas, At these houses, the Elders eagerly delivered their mes- 
sage about the Restored Gospel, offered tracts which were usually accepted by 
the people, and proceeded on their way. Usually during the course of the morn- 
ing the Elders retired for a short time to some grove or other secluded spot where 
they could have prayers together, study the Scriptures for a short time, and, 
when the occasion required, bathe, repair their clothing, or perform other tasks 
essential to the routine of daily living. About noon a request was made of some 
family to serve them lunch, if it was not offered voluntarily, as it frequently 
was. Same process during the afternoon, although towards evening the Elders 
began to ask if they might be permitted to spend the night. When rejections 
occurred, the Elders continued on their way, delivering their message, offering 
their pamphlets, and repeating their requests for lodging. During the course of 
dinner and after it) the Elders seldom missed any opportunities to deliver their 
message about the Restored Gospel of Jesus Christ and to undertake to answer 
any questions about Mormonism which might be asked. Usually they sug- 
gested to the family an evening meeting with perhaps hymns, prayer, and preach- 
ing. At times the Elders were travelling in communities where there were close 
friends or even converted members of the Church. In these circumstances, the 
Elders were entertained royally —“‘as if we were at home,” is an expression 
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frequently used to describe this boundless hospitality of the investigator or new 
convert. When the Elders were in such communities, not uncommonly at night 
religious meetings were called to which members of the Church, investigators, 
and other members of the community were invited. 

In the villages and small towns, the Elders usually made a request for the 
use of some public building for the purpose of holding meetings. Those in 
charge of churches, city halls, or schools were approached, and, although more 
often than not the use of such facilities was denied them, still in view of the 
recent violence that had been manifest throughout the United States towards the 
Mormons, it seems surprising that on so many occasions they were successful in 
securing suitable public buildings for the purpose of organizing their meetings. 
When this occurred, for two or three days’ time they eagerly circulated about 
the community preaching their Gospel and announcing the forthcoming meeting. 


PREACHING MANNER 


Our informant reveals an attitude in his preaching which may seem arrogant 
and excessively dogmatic. It must be remembered that the truly convinced 
Mormon believes that his is the Church providing the exclusive channel to 
salvation. This being the case, he feels that when it comes to the principles of 
the Restored Gospel, there can be no compromise. This fundamentalist point 
of view should be allied to another important concept, namely, the belief, previ- 
ously mentioned in this article, that we are now living in the days immediately 
preceding the second coming of the Christ, that for this reason it is particularly 
urgent that the Restored Gospel be brought to every receptive soul in time for 
him to accomplish his salvation prior to that great and eventful day. 

One is not surprised hence to find the Mormon Elders using techniques in their 
preaching and other devices for propagating the Gospel which are indeed abrupt, 


if not at times positively insulting. The following brief quotations selected at 
random illustrate this: 


Mrs. Edwards remained in the house nearly all day. We had a good 
chance to talk and I tell you we bored it into them, first one then another. 

I gave it to her in such earnest she cried. Other members of family not 
seeking gospel. 

We had a great argument with him. Wound him up so tight he could 
not wiggle. 

Visited all the families on our line of march. We have done a good weeks 
work. Done lots of talking. Left every one without an excuse. Stayed 
with a Mr. Baker an old man and his wife living alone. A neighbor was in. 
we gave them a hard jolt on the Gospel. — November 3, 1894. 
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... Met up with a preacher. He and I had a heated discussion. I proved 
every point. He squirmed and finally got angry and was about to order me 
off his place. —September 18, 1894. 


FAVORITE SERMON TOPICS 


A brief statement about his favorite topics for preaching is of interest at this 
point. Perhaps foremost among these is the subject of the apostasy and restora- 
tion. Next were the “first principles” — faith, repentance, baptism by immer- 
sion for the remission of sins, and the gift of the Holy Ghost. The question 
of baptism gave rise to frequent heated discussions, because he encountered 
numerous Methodists who did not believe in it. To him, baptism by sprinkling 
seemed a desecration of a holy ordinance. Moreover, he finds occasion to speak 
against infant baptism. Occasionally he preached concerning vicarious salvation 
for the dead, although almost invariably he found his audience incapable of 
understanding the significance of this doctrine. At other times he preached on the 
“word of wisdom.” If we are to judge from our informant’s journal, this doctrine 
was perhaps stressed somewhat less in the 1890’s than it is now. However, he does 
note that an investigator stopped drinking coffee at the Elders’ suggestion. He 
quotes an article in a Salt Lake newspaper which ominously observes that of six 
hundred boys confined in California jails, only ten were not cigarette smokers. 
He suspects that birth control is practiced by an occasional family which he 
visits, usually those in the middle to higher income brackets, and contextually, 
it is evident that he deplores this practice as being anti-Christian. He notes 
among the people to whom he preaches a frequent belief in the efficacy of 
death-bed repentance and deplores it. 


OTHER EVANGELICAL DUTIES 


In addition to his work of preaching, the Elder carried out other evangelical 
duties. Particularly, he served as a very personal counselor to the converts in 
his area, to people who have applied for baptism, and to other friends and in- 
vestigators. This service of a counselor is a very significant one in Mormonism 
since the Elder believes that, through his possession of the Higher Priesthood, he 
can give divinely inspired answers to every personal or spiritual problem. So, if 
he finds himself correcting a family on the details of the ritual of family prayer, 
it is because he feels that he is divinely inspired to do so. This gives him the 
right to project himself into every personal problem of the members in his branch. 
He notes, for example, that a missionary companion rebuked a member for 
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showing impatience and called a special family prayer in order to attenuate this 
situation. Another sister, an unmarried member of the Church, was going out 
with an unbeliever. The missionary found it his duty to “give her a good lec- 
turing on the subject.” He found himself constrained to talk to another unmar- 
ried member about keeping company with a member of the Church whom, 
nevertheless, he considered unworthy. 

The Elder considers it his duty to care for the sick and to perform healings 
by the “laying on of hands” in the name of the Christ. Not infrequently our 
informant cites cases where remarkable healings were effected in this manner. 
In connection with this, he finds it his duty to consecrate olive oil for the use of 
the Saints in his absence. The baptizing of converts and their confirmation as 
members of the Church was a serious duty of the Elders, and, although the num- 
ber of converts was small, the performance of this ritual was considered by the 
Elder to be the crowning glory of his missionary experience. He records that 
during 1895 he performed three baptisms, four confirmations, and that he blessed 
one infant. 

It is perhaps of interest to note the statistics which he gives of the status of 
the Church in the Virginia Conference during his time there. At the end of 
1895, there were in the Virginia Conference 293 Church members, plus 67 chil- 
dren under eight years belonging to members. During that year, 45 converts 
were baptized and 13 members excommunicated. The excerpt that follows will 
give a realistic picture of the baptismal ritual as it was practiced by the Mormon 
Elders in the southern states during this period. 


Mrs. Willies had partly given up the idea of being baptized as her two 
sons thought it unnecessary. I talked to her and to them about it and this 
gave new life to the project. Soon after dinner we got ready. She sent 
for a few of the neighbors who wanted to see her baptized. We had quite a 
little congregation about 15 persons in all. We sang a hymn and I dedi- 
cated the spot for her baptism sang again and then I addressed them for 
about half an hour on the gospel. They all gave good attention were very 
serious. The spirit of the Lord was with us and we spoke as one having 
authority. Then we all three went into the water. I said the ceremony and 
Elder Bingham assisted in the Act. After Benadiction we went to the house 
about 1-2 mi. we changed and then we confirmed her. I was mouth. Sister 
Willies feels much better now and a burdon is off her mind. I am much 
pleased. — July 25, 1895. 
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RECEPTION PROFFERED TO THE MORMON ELDERS 


It should be kept in mind that the far greater portion of the Mormon Elder’s 
evangelical work is carried on in his conversations held at the individual homes 
in the region in which he is laboring, as he goes from door to door offering his 
religious pamphlets and bearing his testimony concerning the divinity of the 
Church of Christ as restored in these, the latter days by Joseph Smith. The 
manner in which our informant was received varies according to the widest 
conceivable extremes. Some received him almost as a prophet, offering the best 
of everything that they had without reservation. In one or two instances he was 
actually driven from the property at the point of a gun. It is apparent that the 
Elders were continually preoccupied with the problem of asking for and receiving 
food and lodging. In fact, they developed some very powerful techniques for 
the securing of these indispensable concessions from those to whom they were 
preaching. Apparently their most persuasive argument hinged on the fact (which 
they made perfectly clear) that they were emissaries of the Christ, preachers 
bearing the truthfulness of the everlasting Gospel, and that it would hence be a 
grave misdeed to reject them. With their attitude with respect to their enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privileges of the Holy Priesthood, it is logical that they 
should have made use of this persuasive technique and in all sincerity. That this 
was a powerful argument is constantly apparent because, in many instances, it 
availed the Elders food and lodging even among families who were most hostile 
to them, but who were superstitious enough to be afraid of committing an act 
of a sacrilegious nature should they turn away one who even pretended to speak 
for the Christ. 


Called at one Mr. Acru he hesitated to take us in went and talked with 
his daughter. I believe he came out intending to turn us off. I looked him 
right in the eye. He took us in. — May 5, 1894. 

Took the N and W. train for Lynchburg. Arrived at 3 p.m. Went 
straight to the finest hotel in town and stated that we were ministers travel- 
ing without purse or scrip and said we wanted lodging for the night. The 
clerk talked very favorable but said the Boss was not in but invited us to 
stay till he came back. I did not do so however but went to another hotel. 
The manager was also out. We went to the next and so on the 5th was the 
Warwick House, Proprieter a widow, Mrs. Rose Watson. She kindly prof- 
ered to give us lodgings for the night. We made ourselves at home in the 
office until the clerk came in. We registered and went to supper. After 
supper he was a little uneasy thought we might be misrepresenting ourselves. 
He pried around considerable. We did not make known that we were Mor- 
mons. Had a grand bed cost us nothing. . . . About 8 we departed feeling 
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that faith and a little gaul will accomplish any thing. — August 22 and 23, 
1895, 


If many entertained the Mormon Elders through fear of sacrilege or super- 
stition, it was not uncommon for them also to be entertained with the deepest 
sincerity and the maximum hospitality that any humble family could offer. In 
one instance the informant notes that a poor man gave the Elders his bed and 
slept upon the floor. On one county not a single family refused his testimony 
and he hardly ever had to make a request for a second family in order to secure 
lodgings. He does make the frequent admission, however, that people who have 
entertained them hospitably on the first occasion have often grown cold at a 
return visit. 


I found no better friend to the elders than this family. Actually feel 
bad when we go away. They gave us the very best they have of everything. 
Said they would keep all the elders in the state if they came all at once. — 
February 12, 1894. 

Killed another family last night. It was the second visit. Strange how 
people get a full dose the first visit if they dont get it the first time the most 
of them do the second visit. We have not got one single sure friend in this 
co. — March 26, 1895. 


Unfavorable reception was such a common experience that the informant 
seems to anticipate almost constantly a rejection and to be prepared to counter 
it with the most persuasive arguments. He notes that, during the year 1895, he 
missed 170 meals because hospitality was not encountered. 

A lawyer whom he called upon, finding out that he was a Mormon, told him 
that he had better get out of town because he (the lawyer) was a member of a 
mob organized to drive the Mormon missionaries away. In another case while 
travelling over a mountain pass he fell in with some young desperadoes who, 
finding out that he was a Mormon, openly stated that they would be willing to 
join a mob to drive him out. On leaving the desperadoes he offered to shake 
hands, but they refused. In one instance he notes staying in the home of a 
Baptist minister. The wife of the minister gave them shelter while her husband 
was away. At a wealthy home he notes that he was turned away vigorously, 
but that the man of the household was eager to have his wife and children come 
and see the “Mormons” as they were departing. On another occasion the Elders 
had been turned out without their breakfast. They applied for lunch at another 
home and were just sitting down to the meal when the family discovered they 
were Mormons; they were asked to get up from the table and were shown the 
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door. Frequently he notes that they requested the use of public buildings or 
churches to hold meetings. Almost always they were rejected on this request. 
On one occasion he states that two girls laughed and sneered right in their faces, 
Another time he says that he was ordered off the premises at the point of a gun. 


About 12 we were awaked by a sound of mingled music and rattling of 
tin pans. It proved to be six men who were intent on mischief they went 
around the house 4 times. Playing and beating for life. They did not speak 
a word. They went off soon and did not come back again. They had the 
spirit of mobbing but were afraid. We went to sleep without any fear. — 
August 25, 1894. 

We struck a bad streak just at dark could not get a place to stay. Trav- 
eled 14 mi. after 6:30 P.M. Went as far down as Walkerton called at every 
house on way some were large houses all turned us off. Kept going until 
11.30 P.M. Stayed in woods. Walked 20 mi. Awoke about daylight it was 
cloudy. We went farther into the woods made a fire laid down and took a 
nap or two. Well we had no breakfast this morning and no dinner read till 
I was tired then began writing a letter to my wife, finished that and still had 
time to spare. Twas a very long day. Nothing to disturb us. The birds 
chirped in the trees, and a little squirrel was our constant companion chat- 
tering overhead 5.15. Had prayers and started went only 1 mi. Mr. Noble 
took us in. Very thankful I tell you. He did not seem to want to talk with 
us he showed us our room at 8 P.M. I was sick after supper. — May 12 and 
13, 1894. 

. .. We proceeded in the direction indicated but we missed the path and 
went some what beyond. This caused us to separate Bro. Gillies went one 
way I another in search of the path. Bro. Gillies found the path and whistled 
for me at the same time went on a short way. I started for the direction Bro. 
Gillies went but was meet by an old man with a double-barreled shot gun. 
He was raging with anger and trembling with fear. He presented the gun 
at me and ordered me off his place. Saying if we did not he would kill us 
both. I told him I would go if he would give me time. I started off left him 
raging and cursing. Bro. Gillies heard his threats and came back to see what 
was the matter. I was gone. He meet the old man with the gun who threat- 
ened him as he had me. Bro. Gillies asked him where his companion was. 
He snarled. ‘He was going down that hill as fast as he could the last time I 
saw him.” .. . It was nothing but the power of God that prevented that man 
from shooting me. For I believe he had already commited the murder in his 
heart. — March 15, 1894. 

We were not disturbed in any of our meetings every thing went off like 
acharm. For which we thank the Lord. All of the elders and had fasted 
and prayed on two special occasions, for good weather and the spirit of the 
Lord to be with us. Also that we might not be mobbed or disturbed in any 
way. Our Prayers were regarded and we give thanks to God. It had been 
rumored that we would be mobbed and a notice to that effect was posted up 
on the school house door where all needful preparations had been made to 
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hold conference. They threatened to burn the house and drive us away if 
we attempted to hold our conference. This did not scare us. I never felt the 
least bit alarmed during the entire conference and dont believe any of the 
rest of us did. The notice was pulled down and two men not of our own 
faith profered to guard the house and they did so two nights. They took 
their rifles and were determined to defend it. No one showed up. Here is a 
copy of the notice that was posted up on the door. It was written in a very 
flourishing hand which indicated a school boy. Nearly every other word was 
underlined. Ah it was an inspiring sight. Here it is. 


“NOTICE NOTICE 


“To the Mormon Elders, and Adherants. We now notify you in due season 
not to hold conference in this house. We do this to stop further trouble, as 
we intend to rid the community of such intruders. 

“Now to the Elders— your room is more appreciated than your pres- 
ence, and now if you want to fare well you had better take advantage of this 
opportunity and get away the sooner the better. We are not citizens of this 
community but we have spies on the alert and get the news every day. 

“Now this is business every word of it. We put this up with the inten- 
tions of its being obeyed and it will be. 

“Now to observers.— 

“This must stay on this door till after Aug. 3 Sunday, and if anyone 
takes it down his blood shall attone for the deed. [Finish]” ... — Au- 
gust 18, 1895. 


NeEcroES Not EVANGELIZED 


It is significant to note that the Mormon Elders do not preach to the Negro 
population in the South. This arises from a fundamentalist point of view with 
regard to the Old Testament, it still being a principle of Mormonism, arising 
from the Cain and Abel episode, that the Negro race represents a group of 
spirits at a low level of development, a group of spirits who will ultimately, 
however, rise to a level where the channels of salvation may be opened to them. 
Although baptism is not withheld from Negroes requesting it, the Church to this 
day instructs the missionaries not to seek to preach the Gospel to them. 

In the case of our informant, this fact becomes of some significance. He 
notes that, at times, he is traveling in areas where the population is almost ex- 
clusively Negro, that he is forced to pass by their homes and that, for this rea- 
son, securing of food and lodging is sometimes made exceedingly difficult. More- 
over, the frequent encounter with various degrees of half-breeds gave him cause 
to wonder about which were really Negro and which weren’t. 
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We heard that Mr. Howard’s people were partly colored. We had ap- 
pointed a meeting at their place to-night not knowing that they were colored. 
We are forbidden to associate with any colored if we know it. We decided 
not to hold a meeting there so we went back to tell them of it and explain. 
They were all prepared to receive us and had invited all of the people around. 
They were disappointed and mad at us. Did not know how it would result 
did not stay close by. [Going back in morning to hold a meeting closeby. ] 
. . . We began meeting 11.15. There were 10 Persons present. I dont 
believe there was a full blooded white person present. Though the man of 
the house claimed to be. Held services about 1 1-2 hours. Bro. Gilles pre- 
sided. After dinner we left for other quarters. Glad to get out of that set. 
...— March 24 and 25, 1894. 


DispuTES OvER POLYGAMY 


It seems a little surprising that the polygamy issue comes up rather infre- 
quently in the journal of our informant in view of the fact that his mission was 
carried out just at the time when the Church, forced by the pressures of na- 
tional legislation and two decades of harassment, had decided to accept the 
mandate of the American government and to relinquish the practice. I am in- 
clined to feel that the relatively small amount of material on this topic in our 
informant’s journal may represent an unwillingness on his part to examine all 
of the problems involved in this doctrine and its sociological implications. It is 
of interest to note that, when he is forced to enter upon the discussion of 
polygamy, he seems at a complete loss to defend the Church’s point of view. We 
should recall that in his youth he had been raised sincerely believing that this 
doctrine was divinely inspired and a permanent part of the one and only true 
theology.* Then, just at the time of his mission, the Church had been forced to 
abandon its practice. Hence he found himself in the position of morally feeling 
that the doctrine as a doctrine should be defended and at the same time that the 
position of his Church which was then in the process of abandoning its practice 
should be justified. On every occasion when our informant seems to have been 
forced to discuss the issue of polygamy, he showed obvious frustration. 


Mrs. Phillips was telling us about a man in Baltimore who had a child 
by his own daughter. He was a wealthy man she said he sent the child to 
the poor house. The dam adulterous buggar it is just such men as he is that 
jumps on us about Poligamy. It makes me hot sometimes I feel like fight- 
ing to have an old whoremaster throw up about this principle. I give it to 
some of them. A woman asked me how many wives they have in Utah. I 
snapped her up like a barking dog. I said, “How (many) concubines has 
your nearest neighbor got?” — December 29, 1894. 
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Called at Mr. Henry Cattlett about 4: P.M. Got permission to remain 
all night. Methodist minister happened in soon found out who we were. 
Short discussion, began about Polygamy, was very uneasy only stayed about 
10 minutes. Found out after he was tried and found guilty of adultery. — 
January 17, 1894. 


*Edition’s of the “Doctrine and Covenants” have never ceased to include Joseph Smith’s 
revelation establishing polyamy despite the fact that since 1896 its practice has been dis- 
couraged by the leadership of the church. 


First family we visited the woman had a little curiosity to fill up. She 
invited us in. “What church do you represent”? I told her. “Mormons 
eh.” “Yes.” “You believe in having as many wives as you want?” “No 
Mam.” She went on “How many wives has the President of your church 
got?” I said, “How many concubines has your nearest neightbor got?” She 
jumped up and left the room a saying to her husband. “You entertain these 
men.” I give some of them a dose that they dont like. — November 27, 1894. 


D. SrmMILes, PROVERBS, AND REGIONAL VOCABULARY 


An examination of the informant’s language might well produce some rich 
rewards for the student of American English. Although such a project goes be- 
yond the scope of this article, we have felt that the following tabulatin of his 
similes, proverbs, and regional vocabulary might assist the readers in evaluating 
the authenticity of his journals as materials for a study of the folkways of a 
Mormon missionary. While certain of the items that follow have an apparent 
learned or bookish origin, by and large it is believed that these illustrations of his 
language are broadly typical of the language of Mormons of his generation. 

An alphabetical listing has seemed most desirable since the number of items 
considered is too small to permit arrangement according to logical categories. 


SIMILES, METAPHORS AND COMPARISONS 


so afraid (of the Mormon Elders) that they stand in their own light 
Bear see “rip and snort like” 
as bitter as gall, twice as nasty (of people prejudiced to the Mormon Elders) 
as black as 
midnight (of a “nigger’’) 
“then another old midnight nigger” 
a pot 
a stove 
so black and glossy they would put to shame the plumage of a raven’s wing 
(of “niggers”’) 
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as bright as a new dollar (of a baby, newly shined shoes) 
as brittle as crusts (of insincere invitations for the Elders to accept food and 
lodging) 
as clear as 
a bell 
a bell and cold as hell 
crystal 
as cloudy as sin 
as cold as 
Greenland, Greenland’s icy mountains (of weather) 
a robin (of individuals who are not receptive to their preaching; see 
dead as) 
so cold it would fairly shave a fellow (of a wind) 
too cold to snow 
as cute as kittens (of girls) 
as dark as a bundle of black cats (of a stormy day) 
as dead as a robin (see cold as a robin) 
as dignified as the Czar of Russia (of an aristocratic Southern household) 
dog laugh (see picture) 
as empty as a keg (of an Elder ill-prepared to preach) 
evil spirit (see froth at the mouth) 
eyes 
that “you could have knocked off with sticks” 
that “rolled up and down and round and round like a dying sheep’s” 
(Both of the above of negroes at a protracted meeting.) 
faces as long as 
fiddles (i.e., sad) 
a shadow at night fall and as pale as a hant 
five hundred (see rain, snow) 
as flat as a pancake (of the countryside) 
forkentines (see rain) 
as fresh as a new blown rose (of self after cleaning up; see also sleek) 
to froth at the mouth like one possessed of an evil spirit 
as full of hell 
as an egg is full of meat (of two “wrathy old females” who didn’t take 
well to his Gospel message) 
as a wild cat 
as gaunt as coyotes (hungry) 
so glossy they would put to shame the plumage of a raven’s wing (of “nig- 
gers”; see black as) 
hant (see pale as) 
as humble as a child 
as ignorant as a goose (“He didn’t know as much as a goose.”’) 
as inoffensive as an old shoe (of a man who gave him hospitality) 
a jaw “twisted around like the front wheel of a wagon when it is cramped to 
the utmost” (of an ugly woman) 
a Kansas cyclone (of a city that looked like the rear end of one) 
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as long as (see faces) 
as mad as a wild cat 
meanest old cuss in four states (of a horse) 
as mute as a mouse 
as nasty as (see bitter as) 
as pale as a hant (of faces) 
a picture so good it “could make a dog laugh 
pitchforks (see rain) 
as poor as a Church mouse 
possessed on an evil spirit (see froth at the mouth) 
to rain 
like the mad 
like five hundred (see snow) 
pitchforks and forkentines 
as rare as an Angel’s visit (of opportunities to ride rather than walk) 
rear end (see Kansas cyclone) 
reason: “You might as well reason with a bear” (i.e., as with certain people 
who don’t want to give up their traditional religious beliefs). 
as rich as 
a Jew 
Jay Gould’s oldest son 
to rip and snort like an old she bear. 
shook so hard .. . “that he played ‘Yankee Doodle’ on the floor with his 
stick” (of a man who ordered him off his place in anger). 
sing (badly) like an old time chiveree (i.e., charivari) 
as sleek and fresh as a new blown rose (see fresh) 
as slippery as eels (of people who evade the issue of offering hospitality to 
Mormon Elders or of listening to their message) 
as smart and bright as a new dollar (see bright) 
snort (see rip and snort) 
to snow like 
five hundred 
the mischief 
to sweat like a butcher 
as thick as muck (of people living in a congested area) 
a trail “that was more than likely travelled by the old Indian chief Poca- 
hontus’ father” (i.e., and old and abandoned one) 
as warm as a day in May 
to work like beavers 
Yankee Doodle (see shook so hard) 


PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL EXPRESSIONS 


Absence: “Absence has made my heart grow fonder.” 
April: “April came in like a lamb and went out like a lion.” 
Bittersweet: “We know the sweet when we have tasted the bitter.” 
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Catch: “Went fishing . . . I caught one perch. Brother Gillies caught what 
the boy shot at (i.e., nothing).” 

Dog: see Sow. 

Eye, heart: “What the eyes don’t see the heart don’t yearn after.” 

Faith: “Faith and a little gall will accomplish any thing.” 

Gall: see faith. 

Mother of harlots: “She looked like the mother of harlots bound round by 
desolation.” 

Place for everything: “He has a place for everything and everything in 
its place.” 

Scoff, pray: “Some came to scoff but returned to pray.” 

Shining moments: “Improve the shining moments.” 

Shuffled off this mortal coil: “His wife who had long been an invalid shuffled 
off this mortal coil last night.” 

Sow: “It is enough to make a sow turn to her wallow or a dog to his vomit.” 
(An expression of the greatest disgust.) 

Sunshine, sorrow: “After sunshine comes shower, after pleasure comes 
sorrow.” 

Without purse or script: “We received instructions that we must not spend 
as much money as we have been doing: must travel without purse 
or script.” 


VOCABULARY 


Adam’s ale: “We stopped by the old well, lowered the old oaken bucket an 
winlassed it to the brink then posed it on the curb and quenched 
our thirst with the pure Adam’s ale.” 

Back door quickstep, back door trot: “Something we ate yesterday gave us 
the back door trot... . About four oclock I was taken with the 
back door quickstep.” 

Bender family: “I thought we had discovered the Bender family (of people 
in squalid living conditions) .” 

Better-half: “I wrote a letter to my better half (i.e., wife).” 

Blooded: “We are getting blooded when we have to refuse entertainment 
(i.e., very high class) .” 

Blow: “. .. then they blow on their hounds (i.e., boast about).” 

Chew: “After chewing I wrote a letter (i.e., dining).” 

Cold is no name: “Wind blowing from $.W. Cold is no name for it (i.e., 
excessively cold).” 

Craze dance: “They get to shouting and soon become crazed something like 
the Indians in a craze dance.” 

Cure: ‘They are a cure (i.e., a pity, a sad sight to behold).” 


Curiosity box: “. . . he came and got his curiosity box filled (i.e., got his 
curiosity saitsfied).” 
Dark: “. . . they are so dark on the gospel I’m afraid they will never accept 


it (i.e., cold to the gospel) .” 
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Dressing down: “Met a preacher he gave us a dressing down (i.e., a bawling- 
out).” 

Duster: Uses this word for a light overcoat or topcoat. 

Entertainment: Used regularly to mean food and lodging. 

Fair up, fair off: “Stayed till about 9 o’clock waiting for it to fair up... . 
Very foggy-like in the morning then it faired off.” 

Fast day: “. . . invited me to have lunch . . . on the train. But I had to de- 
cline because it was fast day (i.e., the first Sunday of the month).” 

Feathers: see Guts. 

Flesh: “This may be the last time I will see them in the flesh (i.e., in this 
life) .” 

For a wonder: see Wonder. 

Get: “. .. so we took it as a hint and got (i.e., left).” 

Ginning up: “Polly . . . gave me a ginning up about it (i.e., a scolding).” 

Guts, feathers and all: ““We downed them (oysters) alive guts feathers and 
all.” 

In the flesh: see Flesh. 

Indian war whoop: see War whoop. 

Investigator: One who is interested in Mormon theology and is “investigat- 
ing” it with the purpose of deciding whether or not he should be- 
come a member. 

Irrigate, reflexive: “We irrigated ourselves (i.e., took a bath).” 

Jasper: see Poor Jasper. 

Jew down, verb: “TI did not try to jew her down (i.e., to argue her into selling 
for less).” 

Joky: “Mr, Cox is a joky fellow (i.e., jovial).” 

Jolt: “We gave him a jolt on the gospel” (i.e., presented the Gospel to him 
in a forceful and threatening manner). 

Laying-on of hands: see heading “Healing and the Laying-on of Hands,” 
pp. 103ff. 

Mouth: “I was mouth (i.e., spokesman at the confirmation that follows a 
baptism or other religious rite) .” 

Name: see Cold is no name. 

Poor jasper: “It made a poor jasper like me feel rich.” 

Proxy: In a vicarious ceremony of baptism, confirmation, marriage, etc., for 
the dead, living individuals stand as proxies for the deceased in- 
dividuals for whom the ceremony is being performed. “My wife 
and I each took a name in John Morgan’s family of names after 
Nora Dredge who is dead was sealed to me, her mother proxy.” 

Purse or script: see Without. 

Quarteroon: “The teacher (in a Southern school) was a right nice looking 
girl, about a quaretroon.” 

Quickstep: see Back door quickstep. 

Script: see Without purse or script. 

Set apart: ‘““Every promise that was made me by the servants of the Lord 
when I was set apart for this mission has been fulfilled.” 
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Set over: “. .. a man came along and set us over in a boat (i.e., transported 
us).” 

Sleet, verb: “. . . snowed and sleeted till three o’clock.” 

Snide: “They thought we were some snides because we went afoot (i.e., sim- 
pleton, country bumpkin).” 

Soul: In statistics of Church membership he lists “members” (baptized in- 
dividuals), and children under eight (not yet baptized but be- 
longing to members and hence whom it is to be presumed will be 
baptized on becoming eligible). The total of members and chil- 
dren is listed as “souls.” 

Spiritualize: “All reason is laid aside and all judgment and nothing but spirit- 
ualizing the scriptures is thought of” (i.e., glamorizing; “hepping 
up”). 

Splather gut: “Fell in with an old splather gut of a woman.” 

Tony: “He has a tony little wife.” 

Tract, verb: The action of passing out religious pamphlets. 

Trot: see Back door trot. 

War whoop: “.. . others would groan out in the agony of their souls, ‘Jesus’, 
‘here he is’, ‘I sees him!’. Then some one would give a regular 
indian war whoop.” 

Wifelet: Used to designate one of the younger plural wives in a polygamous 
marriage: by extension, a girl who is specially dear to you. 

Without purse or script: See pp. 94ff. 

Wonder: “Clear and warm for a wonder.” 

Wrathy: “He got wrathy.” 


E. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The impact of Mormon theology is evident everywhere in the folkways of 
the missionary. It predisposes him to belief in a personal God whose patronage 
is never lacking no matter how inconsequential the circumstance. Although God 
may extend His goodness to all of His earthly children, with the Mormon Elder, 
who is a possessor of the Higher Priesthood, He actually shares His divine 
prerogatives so that boundless intuitive knowledge and unlimited priestly pow- 
ers devolve upon the Elder like manna from heaven. In exchange for this 
knowledge and power the missionary has but to pray (preferably in a purified 
natural environment), to fast, and to keep the other commandments. This done 
he may bind on earth and in heaven, baptize, preach, heal the sick, give council 
to those in need of it, exorcise devils and evil spirits, enjoy the gift of tongues, 
receive and interpret dreams, and prophesy events to come. 

The missionary’s preconception about absolute and immutable truth and his 
conviction that Mormonism constitutes the exclusive channel to salvation place 
immovable barriers between Him and the culture of the people to whom he is 
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preaching. Most of them he believes will live at best as insignificant spirits in 
the Kingdom of Heaven because of their indifference or antipathy to his mes- 
sage of salvation, the lack of which causes them to grovel in filth, sin, ill-health 
and poverty even in this world. Many of their folkways are to him manifesta- 
tions of their cussed determination to remain in ignorance and their unwilling- 
ness to make the sacrifices that are imposed by the Mormon plan of salvation. 
Inversely, the inhabitants of Virginia, save those few who from time to time 
embraced the Mormon faith, found the Elder arrogant, fanatical, intolerant. 
Only deference for all men who purport to preach the word of God or a deep- 
seated love of fellowmen caused them to repress their resentment enough to 
offer the Elders entertainment. In these circumstnaces it is easy to imagine 
that little or no exchange of culture took place between the missionary and the 
people whom it was his duty to evangelize. Save to the few who became con- 
verts, his presence in Virginia was of the slightest cultural significance. Inverse- 
ly, he observed little if anything there that he deemed worthy of transplanting 
to his own environment. In fact, the mission experience had the effect of en- 
trenching him still deeper in his regionalism and his fundamentalist views. 


Occidental College 











THE PLIGHT OF THE FOLKTALE IN THE COMICS 


By 
Grace Partridge Smith 


In the widely publicized criticisms of the comic magazine discussing the 
influence of these colorful tabloid entertainers on Junior and his Pals, there has 
been, so far as noted, no reaction either mild or vigorous to the humorous 
adaptation of traditional tales for the comic page. Although many opinions on 
mooted aspects of the Comics have been voiced from many quarters and from 
persons peculiarly fitted to speak on these matters, the folklorist has, as yet, 
made no comment on the way of the humorist with the folktale. The following 
paragraphs discuss the “plight” of the folktale reconditioned for the Comics,1 
with pertinent examples. It must be obvious, it seems to the writer, that much 
adaptation provided for the comic page not only debases the materials of our 
discipline but also threatens the cultural background of the child. 

Strictly, the comment that we have not yet heard from the folklorist in the 
matter of the Comics, must be qualified to take note of Botkin’s definition of 
“Comics” in the new Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend? 
where he touches in passing on the use of familiar folk themes and motives in 
the comic book or strip. Again, Brewster, in a later article, “Folklore Invades the 
Comics,” indicates such use more specifically. However, in neither of these 
two articles has exception been taken to an “invasion” which, more or less, per- 
verts the traditional tale. 

Although the folklorist may not be particularly concerned about distortions 
of the folktale in connection with the child’s heritage, the comic magazine may 
possibly claim his casual attention to note the humorist’s technique in fitting a 
traditional tale to a comic pattern. His way with a folktale is varied; he may 
twist it to point a moral, celebrate a holiday, or to castigate certain American 
values and ways of life. At all costs, including perversion »f the folktale, he 
aims to claim the attention of his fans. 

The folktale in the Comics then finds its plight in the deviations it presents 
in its pages from standard patterns, a fact certainly apparent to anyone who 


* Throughout this article, “Comics” refers solely to the comic magazine. 

*B. A. Botkin, in Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology, and Legend, 2 Vols (New 
York, 1949-50), Vol. I, pp. 243-244. 

* Paul G. Brewster, “Folklore Invades the Comics,” SFQ., Vol. XIV (1950), No. 2, pp. 
97-102. 
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lingers over the comic page to cull out folktales that have been subjected to 
humorous treatment. In presentation, below, of questionable revisions of folk- 
tales in the Comics, examples will be confined to the extreme type, that is, cases 
of reductio ad absurdum. In justice, it may be stated that here and there folk- 
tales are presented word for word; in some cases, a traditional pattern is pre- 
sented but with greatly simplified vocabulary; in others, old models with humor- 
ized setting, and characters involved in new situations and incidents. 

From the comic magazines assembled by the writer during a six-year period 
(’46-’52) for the purpose of examination, the following several examples have 
been chosen for illustrating here the kind of revision objected to in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. For heightening the contrast between an original model and its 
comic revision, each example is referred to its obvious original by title, and in 
some cases, Type and Motive have been indicated. Examples follow: 

1. Cinderella (Type 510). Under the title, “The Dodo and the Frog,” a 
caricature of this favorite fairy tale appeared in Funny Stuff (May, 1948). In 
this revision a menial and persecuted hero, (heroine S 31) is abused by his step- 
sisters. He wants to go to the ball and finds a “frogfather” in J. Fenimore 
Frog, who tries to change a pumpkin into a coach (D 451.1). His magic does 
not work and Dodo has to be satisfied with a garbage can. From here on the 
traditional continuity of the model is completely disrupted, Frog disguises him- 
self as a “goil,” flees the ballroom at midnight, losing his shoe in flight. Later, 
the shoe is found and sold. The slipper test is omitted and no nuptials are 
celebrated. The ugly shoe of a roustabout is a far cry from Cinderella’s dainty 
one of glass (verre or vair). 

2. The Pancake; The Gingerbread Man (Type 2025; Z 31.3.1). In Frisky 
Fables (May, 1948), the old woman who fashioned the gingerbread mannikin 
fainted away when she found her Boy gone and had to be revived with “La 
Snort” smelling salts. In the meantime, her Cookie was having all sorts of ad- 
ventures — in a Carnival, with a wolf, in a boat on the river. The boat upset 
but the Boy was rescued by a doctor, “Dopsy Durvy,” who took the dripping 
runaway home. After being refreshed in his bed (the oven), he was just as 
good as new. 

3. The Pied Piper (D 1427.1). For the Easter holiday, Dell Comics in 
Easter with Mother Goose (No. 85, 1948) featured a story entitled, “Into the 
Egg with the Pied Piper.” Verses relate the story of children enticed out of 
Hamlin [sic] Town by the wizard Piper. Instead of leading his troop under- 
ground or into a cave, he charms them along to the top of a mountain where 
tests a monstrous egg. There is a door in one end of the egg and through this 
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door he leads the children into a land of sunshine and flowers (Earthly Paradise, 
F, 132). 

4. The Three Little Pigs (Type 124). In the same magazine and same 
issue as noted in the preceding paragraph, there appeared the story of the wolf 
that pestered the little pigs. The humorist selected the incident where the wolf 
climbed up on the roof-top and then fell down the chimney. In the comic ver- 
sion, the wolf escapes being scalded to death through the energy of the little 
pigs. They chase their enemy away and are then able to boil their Easter eggs 
in the still seething kettle. 

5. The Golden Touch (J 2072.1). The classic legend of King Midas and his 
golden touch in devitalized in Loony Tunes (Oct., 1949). Here, Bugs Bunny 
yearns for a carrot touch after he has heard the old story. His wish is granted 
him through the kindness of a good fairy. 

6. The Spirit in the Bottle (Type 331). Ina story, “A Lifetime of Carrots 
for Bugs Bunny,” a genie is released from a bottle where he has been im- 
prisoned for one hundred years. He grants Bugs Bunny three wishes (750 A); 
the last is for a carrot house. But the genie also likes carrots and proceeds to 
eat up the houselike one he has created for Bugs Bunny and his pal, Elmer. In 
desperation, Bunny tricks the genie back into the bottle with a carrot he has 
contrived to get inside. 

The foregoing examples show in part, as do other excerpts of “improved” 
folktales from the comic magazine, that the humorist chooses his patterns large- 
ly from English and Continental folk tradition. Occasionally he reverts to 
classic legend but seldom to far-Eastern romance. If we comment on his seem- 
ingly restricted folktale repertoire, it may be assumed that he is acquainted with 
global versions of the Types he selects to revise, but believes that by using 
familiar ones for his purpose he may catch and hold the attention of his readers, 
In his creations, perhaps juveniles, he may reason, might find a hint of some- 
thing heard or read before. 

The questions then arise: Does the child recognize the old stories in their 
comic revision? Does he have the incidents and “plot” of his favorite tales so 
well in mind that he is able to name or at least suggest the original caricatured? 
Does the gloss of ironic and sophisticated treatment in these comic revisions 
completely blur for the child the basic pattern? These questions are debatable 
and answers probably await experimental study.* 


“Studies noted in passing: R. H. Hellyar, “Relation of Laughter to Intelligence,” Cont. 
Rev., Vol. CX XXII (Nov. 1927); Clara Ousley Wilson, “A Study of Laughter Situations 
among Young Children,” University of Nebraska thesis, 1931. These and other studies noted 
merely touch the main thesis of this article but nevertheless contribute pointed statements. 
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Fortunately for those jealous of the disposal of the folktale in the comic en- 
vironment, this type of folk tradition seems lately to have been neglected as 
adaptable material for the comic page. Interest on the part of the juvenile reader 
in princes, princesses, ogres, fairies, and the like pales before today’s Little Iodine, 
Ozark Ike, Mandrake, Superman, Mighty Atom, and other creations whose do- 
ings reflect the wonders of the twentieth century. 

Whatever the fate meted out to the authentic folktale by the humorist in fu- 
ture issues of comic magazines, it is unlikely that revisions similar to those pre- 
sented in this article will be excluded from their pages. The plight of the folk- 
tale in the Comics will undoubtedly continue since the humorist is restricted by 
no tabus and, as is obvious, since he values Aumor before heritage. 


Carbondale, Illinois 





THE DUNMOW FLITCH TRIALS OF 1949 


by 
Atcheson L. Hench 


For the pleasure of Chaucer teachers in America who neither read accounts of 
the unusually gay Dunmow Flitch Trials of 1949 nor heard them described over 
the British Broadcasting Company’s network, I am putting together the follow- 
ing details. The mosaic is made from accounts in the Essex Weekly News (Oct. 
7,p. 5), the Essex Newsman Herald (Oct. 4, p. 5), the Essex Chronicle (Oct. 7, 
p. 4), all of Chelmsford, the Cambridge Daily News (Oct. 4, p. 9), of Cambridge, 
and a program of the trials kindly sent me by Mr. F. C. Culp, honorable secretary 
of the Dunmow Filitch Trials.1 

The trials took place on Oct. 1. For one day rationing laws were forgotten; 
New Zealanders had sent “four 16 lb. gammons of bacon” in order to make pos- 
sible the revival of the claiming. Thirty-odd claiming couples had put themselves 
forward and after much preliminary sifting, the organizers had chosen four cou- 
ples to stand trial, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Shelley of Wolverhampton, Staffordshire, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Laws of the Star Inn, Dunmow (who, being a Dunmow couple 
and known to the great majority of the people, were to receive an extra ovation), 
Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Cocker of Chesterfield, Derbyshire, and Mr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Hunt of Penn, Buckinghamshire. 

Mr. Kingsley Martin, editor of the New Statesman and Nation, was the scar- 
let-robed and bewigged judge, and there were also Counsel for the Claimants, 
Counsel for the Bacon, junior counsel, a clerk, a chaplain, and an usher, whose 


* On the basis of the Cambridge Daily News account I published a note concerning these 
trials, entitled “Dunmow Bacon, 1949” in College English, Vol. 11, no. 6, p. 350, March 1950. 
Later I received the other material listed in the present article. It added so much of interest 
and amusement that I wrote an enlarged version, which I was privileged to read before the 
Chaucer section of the Modern Language Association at its December 1950 meeting. See 
PMLA, LXVI:154. Feb. 1951). The editors of the Southern Folklore Quarterly were kind 
enough to consider this version worth publishing in spite of the repetition of some details. 

In the College English note there is a reference to Walter W. Skeat’s comments on the 
custom over the centuries. In Chaucer, the passage involved is in the Wife of Bath’s prologue, 
ll. 217-218. 

The bacon was nat fet for hem, I trowe 

That som men han in Essex at Dunmowe. 

It is too bad that Mr. Kingsley Martin made no reference either in his “London Diary” 
or elsewhere in the New Statesman and Nation about the trials or about the fun he had at 
them as judge. 
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shouting, one account said, was as powerful as that of the usher in the Doyly- 
Carte production of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Trial by Jury. There was also the jury 
of “‘six local maidens, all pretty and well clad, and six hachelors.” 

Red-uniformed trumpeters from King Edward VI Grammar School, Chelms- 
ford, sounded a fanfare to announce the judge’s departure from the Saracen’s 
Head Hotel and his arrival at court. 

The Hall was crowded with a packed audience, including representatives of 
the New Zealand Government. There were also B.B.C. microphones, flashlights 
on 8-foot stems, a platform on which stood a vast television camera “manned by 
a handsome bearded gentleman and four minor prophets” as Miss Ethelind Fearon 
of the Essex Weekly News put it, “a film man in a kind of lighthouse high up in 
the wings, a whole row of industrious reporters from London and the County 
newspapers, a couple of dozen Press photographers, each carrying a sort of mid- 
wifery bag crammed with tinsel-filled electric bulbs, camera plates, tripods, and 
tobacco — all engaged in imparting this unique spectacle to the world at large.” 

The claiming trials lasted from 2 to 6, except for a breather. Each trial took 
about an hour. 

The procedure was as close as circumstances allowed to that of an ordinary 
court. Plentifully strewn on the long oak tables were calf-bound volumes, quill 
pens, and “that pink string which is called red tape.” 

It seems to have been understood from the start that counsel would scrutinize 
the happenings not of a mere year and a day, as in olden times, but of the whole 
married life of the couples. (I should add that it seems to have been understood 
from the start, also, that all four couples, having been pretty severely quizzed in 
the preliminary sifting were to win their flitches, unless something unforeseen 
happened. ) 

The first couple to claim a flitch— or as one writer called them, the first 
victims — were the Wolverhampton couple, Mr. and Mrs. Shelley. His hobbies, 
he stated, were wireless, gardening, amateur conjuring, shooting, and having a 
pint at the local; hers, pictures, visiting old castles and cathedrals, needle work, 
and making herbal tea. “Rarely,” said Counsel, “can a family have had so many 
adversities to overcome — and have overcome them with such extreme success. 
After a rapid courtship, they were married, 34 years ago. They emigrated to 
America in 1920 and in Cleveland, Ohio, they managed to live in spite of the 
depression. But they met nothing but difficulties and so after two or three years 
they returned to England. None of their difficulties, however, had caused them 
to lose faith in each other.” 

Counsel for the Bacon made Mrs. Shelley admit that she was ticklish and 
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that her husband had quickly found this out — in fact, she admitted, he was a 
fast worker, But this had not caused them to quarrel. 

Returning to the subject of Mr. Shelley’s conjuring, Counsel for the Bacon 
asked Mrs. Shelley, “Your husband is a conjurer. Has he a false bottom?” “As 
far as I know,” said Mrs. Shelley, “it is solid.” 

Having withstood all searchings and taunts, they were awarded a flitch by 
the jury. 

The next couple were Mr. and Mrs. Laws, the popular host of the Star Inn, 
Dunmow, and his wife. Counsel for the Claimants insisted that their whole 
waking life was lived under the fierce glare of the public gaze, yet no witnesses 
had been found to any quarrelling. Their first meeting, however, had been by 
no means a case of love at first sight. When asked how he had first fancied Miss 
Brooks his bride-to-be, he replied, ““There are some things one cannot fancy.” 
“Mrs, Laws, you have been married for 25 years. How long does it seem?” 
“About — twenty — five — years,” she replied. “What were your first impres- 
sions of your husband?” “He was a horrible little twerp.” But she said that she 
had changed her opinion of him when after an accident in which he had spilled 
some ink over a drawing, he merely said, “Well-well-well.” “Are you sure he 
didn’t say ‘Hell-hell-hell’?” she was asked. 

At the end, their counsel not only claimed, he demanded, the bacon. Said the 
Judge, “This is a very hot afternoon, and the claimant is a publican. But your 
integrity as jurymen must come before any hopes you may have of free beer.” 
There was a long pause. “I could do with some me-self,” he said aside. 

The Laws were awarded their flitch. 

Then the Court adjourned for tea, and for those who wished to hear it, Canon 
Widdrington of Dunmow gave a brief summary of flitch history. 

The third couple were Mr. and Mrs. Cocker of Derbyshire. A few details of 
their trial are all that need be mentioned here. Mrs. Cocker’s name, she said, was 
Lily. “Is your husband’s favorite flower a lily?” she was asked. ‘No.’ What 
is his favorite flower?” ‘Hops,’ she replied. The Cockers were avid swimmers 
and an event that took place while they were swimming revealed their affection. 
“On one occasion,” said Counsel for the Claimants, “the husband saved his 
wife from drowning. Surely, if the marriage was not happy, there was no need 
for him to do that.” 

They won their flitch. 

The fourth couple were a chubby, jolly, snowy-haired Darby and Joan, who 
had been married for 43 years, Mr. and Mrs. Hunt of Buckinghamshire. They 
had only one point of difference — chitterlings — which he liked and she couldn’t 
abide. But they didn’t argue about it. He just ate his chitterlings at the house 
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of a friend around the corner. There was a tremendous acclaim when the jury 
awarded them their flitch. 

Then all contestants were seated in enormous double chairs on poles, each 
manned by eight ‘“waggoners” in “the beautiful traditional Essex smocks” 
(which unfortunately were not further described), followed in the procession 
by the Court and the public. Led by the Witham British Legion band, the cou- 
ples were chaired to a platform before the Star Inn. There they received each 
their gammon, and they kissed each other heartily before a final clatter of 
cameras. 


University of Virginia 












THE FIRST NEGRO MINSTREL BAND AND ITS ORIGINS 


by 
Hans Nathan 


In early 1843 four blackface minstrels, well-known on New York stages, got 
together and formed, under the name of the Virginia Minstrels, the first min- 
strel band — something that might be called an early Jazz Band, by analogy. 
The four comedians were Dan Emmett, Bill Whitlock, Frank Brower, and Dick 
Pelham, playing on their respective instruments: the fiddle, the banjo, the 
bones, and the tambourine. On February 6, they made their first confirmed 
public appearance. The combination of their instruments and the sonorities 
they produced with them were considered highly original and were immediately 
and widely imitated. 

The Virginia Minstrels not only played and sang the current minstrel songs 
and entr’actes in the circus and the theatre, spicing their scenes with dances and 
comical dialogue but strung them out into a full evening. In this manner they 


has Bee Tied 
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The Virginia Minstrels in action. In the center are Dan Emmett with his fiddle and Bill 
Whitlock with his banjo, flanked by Dick Pelham pounding a tambourine and Frank Brower 
who furiously rattles the bones. From the cover of The Celebrated Negro Melodies, as 
sung by the Virginia Minstrels, arranged by Th. Comer, Boston, 1843. For reasons of pic- 
torial balance, the banjoist points his instrument to the right and thus plays on it with his 
left hand —a distortion rare in a popular illustration. The Minstrels performed their music 
by ear (notwithstanding the decorative music book). 
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appeared on March 7 at the Masonic Temple in Boston. The date marks the 
beginning of the history of the minstrel show — the most popular genre of the- 
atrical entertainment in 19th century America. 

The question of the beginnings of the Negro minstrel band was heatedly 
debated in the past century. For to professionals, at that time, the claim of 
priority was not only a matter of pride but of reputation as well. The honor of 
having been the first minstrel band was often conceded to the Virginia Minstrels, 
but it was also often violently denied them. Finally an attempt to end the 
quarrel once and for all was made by Emmett, Brower, and Whitlock in 1859 
by sending a “certificate” to the editor of the New York Clipper, in which 
they asserted to have been the “pioneer troupe.”! This certificate was after- 
wards endorsed by Pelham, who was then living in England. 

A serious claimant was E. P. Christy, whose minstrel company ranked among 
the foremost from the middle of the forties on. Early in his career he called his 
troupe “Christy’s Original Band of Virginia Minstrels,”? thus not only plagiari- 
zing a very popular name, as others did as well, but, with the word “original” 
y implying an unproved historical priority. Soon dropping the name, Christy 
became even more outspoken. His announcements read “Organized 1842. The 
oldest established company in existence. The model troupe of the world. The 
first to harmonize negro melodies, and originators of the present popular style 
of Ethiopian entertainments ... .”* Christy was fortunate enough in later 
years to have 1842 as the year of the origin of his troupe (thus antedating the 
Virginia Minstrels) endorsed by the Supreme Court of New York. However, 
whether this endorsement referred specifically to a “Negro minstrel band” was 
not made clear, since the court decision spoke rather vaguely of a “band of per- 
formers of Negro minstrelsy.’’4 

Let us examine the available facts. An Article on the Christy Minstrels, 
which appeared in the Buffalo Morning Express of January 15, 1846, contained 
this sentence: “It was our lot to witness their earliest efforts to entertain an audi- 
ence, four years since, in the 4th story of a brick block on Water Street... .”5 
This was in 1842, that is, several months before the Virginia Minstrels made 
a name for themselves. That the establishment indeed existed at this time is 


*“The Late Eph Horn” in the New York Clipper, January 13, 1877. The date of the 
“certificate” was July 29, 1859. 


* Playbill of December 16, 1843, New Orleans (New York Historical Society). 





as * Playbill of September 5, 1853, New York (reprinted in the New York Clipper, May 4, 
vic- 1872). 

his “Republished in the preface of Christy's Plantation Melodies, Philadelphia, c. 1855. 

sic * Information obtained from Margaret M. Mott, The Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, New 


York. 
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credible, because Christy was able later to show his business receipts which 
dated back to June of the same year.6 However, the writer of the newspaper 
article did not explain what kind of entertainment he had witnessed. He merely 
stated that he was “more amused by their caricatures than charmed by the 
power or sweetness of their music.” 

Another considerably more detailed description of the Christys is available, 
but it refers to a later performance. In the fall of 1843, the English actor H. P. 
Grattan visited Buffalo and, as he reported, dropped in at “a lake-side house 
of entertainment, chiefly frequented by the Erie stream boatmen and those... 
mariners who ride the horses of the passenger boats on the towing-path ... .”7 
Sitting with “their ladies” at tables, they enjoyed their drinks and the antics of 
three Negro minstrels. One of these minstrels was “tall” Ned Christy [E. P. 
Christy]; “the next to him, whom all called ‘George’ [George N. Harrington], 
was some years younger... He was the son of the hostess, though he after- 
wards took the name of Christy and became justly celebrated as the very best 
‘end man and bones’ ever seen in a nigger troupe. The third performer was a 
slightly-built young man, I believe of the name of Vaughn [T. Vaughn, a 
banjoist].”” Grattan goes on to describe the performance of the three minstrels: 
“The orchestral implements of the troupe (they all played double) were a 
banjo, a violin, a tambourine, a triangle, and the immortal bones.”’ “I am stat- 
ing a simple fact when I say,” he continues enthusiastically, “that so droll was 
the action, so admirable the singing, so clever the instrumentation, and so genu- 
ine was the fun of these three nigger minstrels that I not only laughed till my 
sides fairly ached but that I never left an entertainment with a more keen desire 
to witness it again than I did the first Christy Minstrel concert I had had the 
pleasure of assisting at . . . The staple of E. P. Christy’s entertainment was fun 
— mind, genuine negro fun . . . the counterfeit presentment of the southern 
darkies [whom] they personally wished to illustrate, and whose dance and songs, 
as such darkies, they endeavored to reproduce.” 

The Christys, evidently, were experts at the true style of the minstrel band. 
But this was in /ate 1843, and it would be hazardous to assume that their man- 
ner of performance was the same a year earlier. Nor is there any reason to be- 


* Published in the New York Sunday Age of January 30, 1848 (clipping in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection). 

*H. P. Grattan, “The Origin of the Christy’s Minstrels,” The Theatre, vol. V (London, 
March, 1882). He remembered having been in Buffalo in the “fall of 1842 after playing an 
engagement ...in New York .. .,” but he meant 1843. His first appearance in America 
occurred in New York as late as May 11, 1843 (see George C. D. Odell, Annals of The New 
York Stage [New York, 1928], IV, 620). 
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lieve that they employed them as many as four musicians — not a negligible 
feature which distinguishes them from the Virginia Minstrels. In 1842 and 
early 1843 they may very well have acted out many of their scenes in duos, and 
they surely must have often interrupted their performances to give their restless 
audiences a respite to indulge in alcohol and conversation. Whatever their style 
was, additional evidence does not add to the probability that, in 1842, theirs was 
the performance of a true minstrel band.® 

Many years later a Mr. A. P. Durand claimed in the New York Clipper 
that the Christys were organized in Buffalo as early as 1839.9 It is obvious 
that Mr. Durand’s memory was faulty. First of all, his statement about the 
year of the origin of the band does not tally with E. P. Christy’s which ought 
to be more trustworthy. Secondly, Durand’s description of the band in its very 
early days as consisting not only of the two Christys and Vaughn but of three 
additional musicians, himself included, is contradicted by Grattan’s experience. 

Emmett promptly refuted Durand’s claims.1° His arguments were unfor- 
tunately based on hearsay only, but in the light of all other data, they may 
have more than a grain of truth in them. They said in essence that Christy’s 
place on Water Street was originally a “dance-house”™ and that his “dancers 
and fiddlers” were trained in the manner of the “new fashioned nigger shows” 
a short time after the Virginia Minstrels had established their style in New York 
and Boston. 

It seems most likely then that the Virginia Minstrels deserve to be called the 
first minstrel band, i.e. one consisting of four blackface musicians playing the 
violin, banjo, tambourine, and bones.12 And it is certain that they were the 


*In the New York Clipper of March 10, 1877 (remarks attached to the open letter by 
A.P. Durand) the opinion is expressed that Christy’s early troupe “may have been not exactly 
a minstrel band but a party similar to that which P. T. Barnum had about 1841, and to that 
which Charley Jenkins had in the New England States about 1841-42. Both had four or five 
members. . . .” 

* Issue of March 10, 1877. 

° Open letter of May 1 in the New York Clipper, May 19, 1877. 

“The New York Clipper, May 19, 1877 (remarks attached to the open letter by Em- 
mett): “To a well known comedian he [E. P. Christy] gave a copy of the alleged yearly 
receipts of his troupe from 1842 (inclusive) forward, yet there has never been much doubt 
in our mind that the first year’s receipts were those of his dance-house in Buffalo.” 

** There were additional minstrel troupes that were thought to antedate the Virginia 
Minstrels. The New York Clipper of January 13, 1877 (“Negro Minstrelsy”) mentions one 
of them: “The theory as to the existence of a band of minstrels in Philadelphia in 1837, of 
which the late Eph Horn was a member, . . . seems to be thoroughly exploded. . . .” Another 
band was the New Orleans Serenaders who claimed to have been “organized in the late fall 
of 1841” (playbill of Philadelphia, probably of 1850, in the Harvard Theatre Collection). 
However, well known minstrels like Sam S. Sanford (“Olden-Time Minstrelsy” in the New 
York Clipper, April 3, 1880) and Charles White (undated newspaper clipping in the Harvard 
Theatre Collection) finally decided the question in favor of the Virginia Minstrels. 
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first to give this particular ensemble the most wide-spread popularity. Finally, 
by making the ensemble the nucleus of continuous “Ethiopian” scenes during an 
entire evening, they actually created the Negro minstrel show — a type of per- 
formance which was to dominate the popular theatre in America for more than 
half a century. 

Original as the performances of the Virginia Minstrels were in set-up and 
style of presentation, they were based, however, in various details, on tradition- 
al ideas. For example, the instrumental introduction, acting like an overture, 
came from Variety programs. So did the division of the evening into part I and 
II. The scenes themselves were variations of well known types. Vocal solos 
with banjo accompaniment had been popular in minstrel entertainments since 
the end of the thirties, while topical, humorous speeches trace back even to an 
earlier time. When Whitlock in his “Locomotive Lecture” expatiated on steam 
and mesmerism, he dealt with the sensations of the forties which then were often 
treated, either comically or seriously, in public demonstrations. As early as 
January 1843, he had exhibited his locomotive imitations, but the scene was 
tried out first by the Yankee Comedian “The Great Western.’ Finally the 
boatman’s dance of the Virginia Minstrels was an ensemble version of such 
early solo impersonations of the river-boatman and backwoodsman as “Gumbo 
Chaff” and “Jim Crow.” 

As soon as the Virginia Minstrels had tested the possibilities of the minstrel 
band and the minstrel show, they were faced with a host of imitators and com- 
petitors. Among the earliest troupes roaming the country were the Alabama 
Minstrels, Christy Minstrels, Columbia Minstrels, Congo Minstrels, Ethiopian 
Minstrels, Ethiopian Serenaders, Georgia Champions, Kentucky Minstrels, 
Missouri Minstrels, Nightingale Serenaders, Sable Harmonists, Southern Min- 
strels, Virginia Serenaders, Virginia Vocalists, to mention only a few.14 

The minstrel band of the forties customarily consisted of four or five instru- 
ments, occasionally of six. Banjo, tambourine, and bones formed the nucleus 


** The New York Herald of January 19, 1843, announced a circus performance at the 
Amphitheatre of the Republic thus: “Negro extravaganzas, songs, dances, and locomotive 
imitations by Whitlock, Diamond, Daniels and Gardner.” The New York Clipper of No- 
vember 4, 1876 (“Among the Minstrels of the Past”) said that locomotive imitations “had 
been introduced a year or so before [ie., before 1843] by the noted whistler and Yankee 
Comedian ‘The Great Western.’ ” 

**More minstrel bands are listed in “Among the Minstrels of the Past,” op. cit. 
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of the ensemble to which either a fiddle or an accordion or perhaps a second 
banjo was added. In order to obtain an ensemble of five or six, any instrument 
could be doubled, except, as a rule, the bones, the tambourine, and the accordi- 
on; and any instrument could be added. Among the latter we find often 
the triangle and other percussion instruments. The accordion frequently 
substituting for the fiddle, probably played no chords but merely the main 
melody!5. Of other instruments we find the jawbone and, though rarely, fire- 
tongs and the dulcimer.1® The jawbone was taken from a horse, ox, ass, or 
sheep. Its teeth were rattled, scraped or struck producing what someone called 
a “tremolo,” i.e. a quick succession of dry staccato clicks not dissimilar to those 
of the bones.17 The Virginia Minstrels, surprisingly, never made use of this 
primitive and grotesque instrument. 

At times smaller combinations of instruments were favored such as banjo, 
fiddle, and tambourine; fiddle, jawbone, and tambourine; banjo and fiddle; 
two banjos; accordion and bones; and so forth. 

The program pattern of the Virginia Minstrels was soon varied. The ragged, 
Southern plantation type of Negro was frequently relegated to the second part 
of the show, while the more formal Northern type, the dandy, well known on 
the minstrel stage, was introduced into the first part. In consequence, the 
Negro atmosphere of this part of the show paled during the forties and led even- 
tually to the use of sentimental ballads and the addition of a flashy middle sec- 
tion, the olio, which was characterized by musical virtuoso acts. Thus, in the 
fifties it was mainly the last (third) part which retained a pronounced and genu- 
ine Negro atmosphere. The trend away from simplicity and primitive realism 


*® The 1843 and 1846 editions of The Accordeon by Elias Howe (Boston) have no refer- 
ence to chords. Moreover, it should be noted that the banjoist in early minstrel bands also 
played no chords. 

*° Firetongs were used by the Ethiopian Serenaders (see the cover of The Celebrated 
Ethiopian Melodies .. . as sung by the Original Ethiopian Serenaders or Boston Minstrels 
[New York, 1843] ). The following quotation from a minstrel stump speech undoubtedly 
reveals a not uncommon practice among Negroes (“Old Joe’s Sermon To De Skientific 
Singer” in The Negro Singer's Own Book [Philadelphia and New York, n.d., probably 
forties] ): “dis nigga . . . will nebber stop playing on de banjo or soundin’ on de tongs... .” 

The playbill of the circus Messrs. Howes and Co. of March 27, 1848 (Harvard Theatre 
Collection) mentions a band consisting of dulcimer, banjo, tambourine, and bones. Cecil J. 
Sharp in his English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (London, 1932), I, xxvii, 
describes the dulcimer as a kind of zither whose “strings are plucked with the fingers. . . .” 

*The New York Clipper, January 18, 17868 (“Negro Minstrelsy”). The cover of De 
Ole Jawbone as sung by Mr. J. W. Sweeny (Boston, 1840) shows a Negro minstrel who 
sings to his jawbone on the wall; on the floor lies a typical long-necked banjo with four 
strings. 
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in minstrelsy which set in right after the appearance of the Virginia Minstrels — 
to be arrested, for a time, in the late fifties — reveals itself not only in the use 
of the accordion but in the adoption of four-part harmony by various troupes.18 

The placing of the bone and tambourine players at either end of the band, 
introduced by the Virginia Minstrels, was imitated by many troupes in the forties 
though not by all. It finally became the standard pattern in minstrel shows. 
While the Virginia Minstrels carried out their comical conversation jointly with 
only a slight emphasis on the “endmen,” it was exactly this emphasis which 
grew and soon made the tambourine and bone players the center of attention. 
Moreover, to judge by the example of the Ethiopian Serenaders in the middle 
forties, one of these endmen assumed the role of master of ceremonies, a role 
which in later years was shifted to the so-called “interlocutor” in the center of the 
band. The tambourine player of this troupe is reported to have been “the 
spokesman of the parts . . . [announcing] the successive performances and . .. 
[diversifying] them by a species of ‘clown in the ring’ humour... .”2® It was 
undoubtedly also his role to lead off the comical dialogue with his opposite, the 
bone player. 

The minstrel band originated as a form of urban entertainment, but its roots 
lay deep in the lower strata of American society. 

The instruments of the early minstrel band: banjo, bones, tambourine, 
triangle and fiddle (with the exception of the accordion) were a part of the 
life of Southern slaves. On the plantation these instruments served the slaves 
well when at the end of the day “they would assemble in little parties and pass 
some hours in singing and dancing to the accompaniment of music from rude 
instruments they had themselves constructed.”2° Musical merrymaking was 
indeed encouraged by the white planters because it was thought, perhaps a little 
naively, that “A laughing, singing, fiddling, dancing negro is almost invariably 
a faithful servant... .”21 


**In contrast to Christy’s claim (see footnote 3), the New York Clipper of July 5, 1879, 
stated that the Congo Minstrels “were the first company to introduce harmony... .” Four- 
part harmonizations of Negro minstrel songs appear in The Ethiopian Glee Book by Gumbo 
Chaff [Elias Howe] (Boston, 1848). In true plantation style, the Virginia Minstrels always 
sang in unison. 

*® From an English pamphlet on the Ethiopian Serenaders of 1846 (Harvard Theatre Col- 
lection). 

2°The New York Clipper (“Negro Minstrelsy”), May 6, 1871. 

**“Who are our National Poets” by J. Kennard, Jr., in The Knickerbocker Magazine, 
October, 1845. A similar statement occurs in Anne Frances Kemble’s Journal of a Residence 
on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-1839 (New York, 1863), p. 129. 
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The Negroes often cut their banjo — an old plantation instrument — out of 
a long-necked gourd the bowl of which they covered with coonskin.22 They 
used only four strings, and it was exactly this number which prevailed on the 
minstrel stage until the late forties. Bones, two for each hand, were made out 
of “rib-bones of cattle” like their African models. They became common among 
minstrels from the early forties on, although they were found in urban Negro 
dance halls, if we may generalize from a report on Cincinnati, about ten years 
earlier.2? The tambourine, too, was well known. A Negro tambourinist, who 
with five other musicians played at a white ball in the thirties, produced intricate 
rhythms (“the rattle snake note”) with his fingers on the instrument.2* Fur- 
ther information comes from the North of the United States. Charles Dickens 
witnessed in 1842 two Negro musicians in a New York saloon, one playing the 
fiddle and the other the tambourine as an accompaniment to a “negro break- 
down.”25 


The primitive plantation Negro being fascinated by anything percussive did 


2 See Dorothy Scarborough, On the Trail of Negro Folk-Songs (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), 
p. 101. Referring to very early banjos, the author says that their “head was covered with 
rattlesnake skin.” A report of 1774 confirms that the banjo of the Negroes in Virginia was 
made “of a Gourd something in the imitation of the Guitar, with only four strings and 
played with the fingers in the same manner... .” (The Journal of Nicholas Creswell; mod- 
ern reprint [New York, 1924], pp. 18-19). 

New Orleans Negroes in the eighties still used a banjo with four strings only (see George 
W. Gable’s article “The Dance in Place Congo” in The Century Magazine, February, 1886). 

*8See Percival R. Kirby, The Musical Instruments of the Native Races of South Africa 
(London, 1934), p. 10. Frank Brower’s bone playing in 1841 is reported to have been 
something of a novelty (open letter by C.J.R. [Charles J. Rogers] in the New York Clipper, 
June 20, 1874). A story in The Cincinnati Miscellany by Charles Cist (Cincinnati, 1845), 
vol. I, tells of a man who in 1830 attended “a Nigger dance .. . at a dance house on Co- 
lumbia St., with his slippers off, dancing and playing the jaw bones [a misnomer for bones] 
or castanets.” 

Bones also existed in Europe. An often quoted passage in Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” act IV, scene I, proves that they were in use among the English peasants 
of the 16th century. When Nick Bottom, the weaver, says: “I have a reasonable good ear 
in music. Let’s have the tongs and the bones,” a stage direction in an early text adds: 
“Musicke Tongs, Rurall Musicke” (Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson, The 
Worns of Shakespeare (Cambridge, England, 1924] ). Tongs were evidently no firetongs 
but similar to bones — both of them castanet-like instruments. 

*¢ Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, “The Ball” (published separately in 1832) in Georgia 
Scenes (New York, 1840). 

2° Charles Dickens, American Notes (1842), Chapter VI. The cover of the minstrel song 
Ole Virginny Break Down Sung by Mr. J. W. Sweeny (Boston, 1841) realistically depicts 
an outdoor dance of Negroes to the accompaniment of a banjo. One of the dancers swings 
a tambourine. 
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not overlock the white man’s triangle. If this was not available, he took “the 
U-shaped iron clives [clevis] which . . . was used for hitching horses to a plow. 
The ante-bellum Negro often suspended [it] .. . by a string and beat it with its 
pin... 08 

The jawbone was among his favourite instruments.27 Macabre in shape, it 
must have particularly appealed to his tribal sense of magic. No wonder then 
that the instrument lived on the plantation much longer than on the minstrel 
stage and has survived in our century up to the present among the Negroes in 
Jamaica, Georgia Sea Islands, and in certain parts of Cuba. It is also a part of 
South American dance bands.?§ 

The fiddle, a typical instrument of the backwoods, was frequently heard 
on the plantation as well as on the early river boats which customarily had a 
fiddler on board. The fiddler was often accompanied by a tambourine player.*® 
This practice is reflected in these lines of an early minstrel song:3° 


He jump into a boat wid his old Tambourine 
While schoonerhead Sambo play’d de Violin. 


The slaves were fond of playing on their rude instruments in small groups which, 
as a rule, included at least one percussion instrument. There existed then en- 
sembles of various kinds, for example banjo and drum; banjo and tambourine; 


*° Thomas W. Talley, Negro Folk Rhymes (New York, 1922), p. 307. See also Lydia 
Parrish, Slave Songs of the Georgia Sea Islands (New York, 1942) p. 16. 

*" Kennard, op. cit., mentions that the “sound of the violin, banjo or jaw-bone lute” 
(meaning the jawbone] was frequently heard on Southern plantations. See also Scarborough, 
p. 102. 

*°See Walter Jekyll, Jamaican Song and Story (London, 1907) pp. 216-217; Helen H. 
Roberts, “Possible Survivals of African Song in Jamaica” in The Musical Quarterly (July, 
1926); Parrish, op. cit., p. 16; Harold Courlander, “Musical Instruments of Cuba” in The 
Musical Quarterly (April, 1942); Meet Mr. Cugat (New York, 1943). The jawbone was 
still known to Louisiana Negroes in the sixties (see William F. Allen et al., Slave Songs of 
the United States (1867, reprinted in 1929, New York, p. 113] ) and to the Negroes in New 
Orleans in the eighties (see Cable, op. cit.; illustration of a jawbone on p. 524). 

2° See Leland D. Baldwin, The Keelboat Age on Western Waters (Pittsburgh, 1941). The 
minstrel song Sich a gitting up stairs (Baltimore, n.d. [thirties] ) dealing with a Negro boat- 
man has this line: 

On a Suskehanna raft I come down de bay, 

And I danc’d and I frolick’d, and I fiddled all de way. 
The picture “Jolly Boatmen” of the Missouri artist George Caleb Bingham, done in 1844, 
shows three white boatmen, one dancing, another banging a tin-pan in lieu of a tambourine, 
and a third fiddling. 
8° Gumbo Chaff (Baltimore, 1834). 
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fiddle, triangle, and “patting” (i.e. beating the time with hands and feet) ; fiddle, 
banjo and sticks hitting the floor; banjo, jawbone, and bones, etc.24 Thomas 
Ashe in his Travels in America performed in 1806 observed, in a backwoods 
inn in Virginia, a primitive group which included an Indian: “The music con- 
sisted of two bangies [banjos], played by negroes nearly in a state of nudity, and 
a lute [probably a guitar or some such instrument] through which a Chickesaw 
breathed with much occasional exertion and violent gesticulations . . .,” but “the 
music of Ethiopia was with difficulty heard” because of the “clamour of the 
card tables.” Here a percussive quality was maintained by the accumulated, 
incisive sound of sharply plucked strings. A more elaborate ensemble of three 
fiddles and clarinet supported by a tambourine and a triangle at a white ball 
in Georgia in the thirties can be accounted for by the formal occasion which 
demanded a slight toning down of rude sonorities.3% 

Before the Virginia Minstrels joined in a “quartet,” they had already tried 
out smaller ensembles. Whitlock remembered that in about 1840 while in 
Philadelphia he “practiced with Dick Myers, the violinist, and on our benefit 
night we played the fiddle and the banjo together for the first time in public,” 
adding with exaggerated emphasis: “I retained this novel idea in my memory 
for future reference.” The two other members of the band had also been 
active. Brower is reported to have rattled the bones in 1841 to a minstrel song 


rendered by Emmett in the circus ring and undoubtedly accompanied by him 
on the banjo.35 


51 See “The Old Plantation,” a watercolor of c. 1800 in the Ludwell-Paradise House, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, reproduced in Jean Lipman, American Primitive Painting (London, 
1942) ; and the cover of Ole Virginny Break Down. For the other combinations of instru- 
ments see “Management of Negroes upon Southern Estates” in De Bow’s Review, vol. X 
(new series, vol. IV), New Orleans, 1851 (republished in A. P. Hudson, Humour of the 
Deep Old South [New York, 1936] ); A Carolina Rice Plantation of the Fifties with chapters 
from memoirs of D. E. Huger Smith (New York, 1936) ; Scarborough, op. cit., p. 102. 

Herman Melville in his Moby Dick (1851), Chapter 39, gives a vivid description of the 
use of the tambourine on board of an American whaler. The tambourine accompanied a 
wild double-shuffle of the sailors. 

2 (London, 1808), p. 100. 

8 Longstreet, op. cit. A similar Negro ensemble playing “white” dance music was de- 
scribed by Caroline Gilman in Recollections of a Southern Matron (New York, 1838), p. 
76. The musicians were seen “sawing violins, [playing] harsh clarinets, jingling tambarines 
[sic], crashing triangles, with the occasional climax of a base [sic] drum . . . and then, over- 
topping even that climax, comes the shout of a voice with the negro dialect, calling out 
the figures... .” 

** From Whitlock’s manscript autobiography, quoted in the New York Clipper (“William 
Whitlock”), April 13, 1878. 

*5 Charles J. Rogers, of. cit. 
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It was perhaps only a small and inevitable step to proceed from such small 
ensembles to a larger one which then constituted the so-called minstrel band. 
All that Emmett, Brower, Whitlock, and Pelham had to do, one might argue, 
was to draw on their previous experiences by pooling their resources (fiddle, 
banjo, bones) and add the tambourine which the river-boatmen had so often 
combined with the fiddle. However, this idea may never have materialized, had 
not several circumstances occurred simultaneously. 

There was, first, a trend in Negro minstrelsy towards larger ensembles of two 
and three performers, which, beginning in the late thirties with banjo-dance 
acts, made itself felt strongly in the early forties. The following combinations 
existed then: two banjoists and one dancer; one banjoist and two dancers; one 
fiddler and two dancers; and one banjoist, one dancer, and a singer. Finally, a 
few weeks previous to the founding of the minstrelband, as many as four min- 
strels may have performed together in January 1843 (see footnote 13). Unless 
these minstrels appeared in succession only, we have here a team consisting of 
one banjoist and three dancers — a type of combination which might have easily 
developed out of a Trio. 

The second circumstance was the arrival of the Tyrolese Family Rainer in 
America in 1838. It consisted of two female and two male singers — one of 
many Alpine troupes which roamed all over Europe in the twenties and thir- 
ties.36 The Rainers soon popularized ensembles of their kind and their number. 
In their wake, that is, about 1842/43, American “singing families,” vocal quar- 
tets, sprang into existence of whom the New Hampshire Hutchinson family 
was the best known. It is noteworthy that at this moment, blackface comedians, 
too, banded together in groups of four. This is as unlikely to have been mere 
coincidence as the fact that most of them styled themselves minstrels” — “Ethio- 
pian Minstrels,” to be exact — replacing the former designation “Ethiopian 
delineators.” The new name was clearly suggested by the Rainers who also ap- 
peared as “Tyrolese Minstrels.” The success of their concerts encouraged the 
introduction of part-singing into minstrel performances, as revealed by the fol- 
lowing playbill of the Congro Minstrels of 1844: “Their songs are sung in Har- 
mony in the style of the Hutchinson Family.”37 

The third element which led to the creation of the minstrel band in early 
1843 was the financial crisis which befell the New York theatres during the 


°° See Hans Nathan, “The Tyrolese Family Rainer, and the Vogue of Singing Mountain 
Troupes in Europe and America” in The Musical Quarterly (January, 1946). 

87 Playbill of Baltimore, May 31, 1844 (Harvard Theatre Collection). See also foot- 
note 18. 
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season 1842/43. In order to attract the public, programs were sensationalized, 
prices were reduced, and, in consequence, the salaries of actors as well.3& Even 
such successful performers as Emmett, Whitlock, Brower and Pelham had to 
make special efforts to arouse the interest of cautious theatrical managers 
and of listless audiences. Emmett remembered that “their business became 
stale and they were no longer attractive. They were all at sea for a new idea 

. .’38 To find the idea they had merely to open their eyes, as it were, al- 
though to make it work, all their daring and imagination were required. 

Below is given the program of the First Minstrel show given by the Virginia 
Minstrels. The show was presented in the Masonic Temple in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts on the two consecutive nights, March 7 and 8, 1843. 


PROGRAM 
FIRST MINSTREL SHOW 
THE VIRGINIA MINSTRELS 
at the 
Masonic Temple in Boston 


on 
March 7 and 8, 1843. 


Part I 
AIR— JOHNY BOWKER by the Band 


SONG — OLD DAN TUCKER, a Virginian 
Refrain in which is described the ups 
and downs of Negro life Full Chorus by the Minstrels 


SONG — GOIN OBER DE MOUNTAIN, or 
the difficulties between Old Jake 
and his Sweet Heart FULL CHORUS 


SONG—OLD TAR RIVER —or the Inci- 
dents attending a Coon Hunt FULL CHORUS 


*° Odell, op. cit., IV, 603. 

** From an interview with Emmett published in a Chicago newspaper of January 24, 
1880 in Negro Minstrelsy in New York, collected and arranged by Charles C. Moreau (New 
York, 1891), vol. If (Harvard Theatre Collection). 
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A NEGRO LECTURE ON LOCOMOTIVES 
he describes his visit to the Wild 
Animals, his scrape with his Sweet- 
heart, and show[s] the white folks 
how the Niggers raise Steam. 


Part II 


SONG — Uncle Gabriel—or a chapter on 
Tails. 


SONG — BOATMAN DANCE—a much ad- 
mired Song, in imitation of the Ohio 
Boatman. 


SONG — LUCY LONG —a very fashionable 
song which has never failed to be re- 
ceived with unbounded applause. 


SONG — FINE OLD COLORED GEMMAN 
—a Parody, written by Old Dan 
Emmet, who will, on this occasion, 
accompany himself on the BANJO, 
in a manner that will make all guitar 
players turn pale with delight. 


Michigan State College 


by BILLY WHITLOCK, in which 


FULL CHORUS 


FULL CHORUS 


FULL CHORUS 
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WILLIAM JOHNSON OF NATCHEZ: FREE NEGRO 


by 
B. J. Whiting 


On February 10, 1820 the signature of the governor of Mississippi brought 
freedom to an eleven year old mulatto boy named William, whose master, and 
no doubt father, William Johnson had petitioned the legislature for a bill to that 
effect. The boy took the family name of his patron and lived until June 16, 
1851, when he was murdered from ambush by a neighbor angry over a boundary 
dispute. Between 1820 and 1851 William Johnson had become one of the most 
prosperous and respected free Negroes in Natchez. He had been a master- 
barber, a money lender, a bath-house proprietor, a landlord, a breeder of canaries, 
a casual dealer in a wide variety of goods, a landowner and farmer and, inevi- 
tably, a slave-owner. There can have been few more energetic men, white or black, 
in the Natchez of his day and certainly none about whom we know more than 
we do of Johnson. From 1835 to his death he kept a diary most of which sur- 
vived and which was recently printed for the first time.* The historian and sociol- 
ogist, even the economist, will learn much from the Diary, but the purpose of the 
present note is only to reanimate the vigor of Johnson’s personality and to quote 
some of his references to folklore and folkways. 

- Readers will agree that Johnson, inquisitive and chatty though he was, does 
not equal Pepys in freedom of comment and self-revelation. Indeed, we feel 
more than a slight note of restraint, though, as the editors note, Johnson unques- 
tionably put into his diary statements and judgments which he would hardly 
have spoken to any but a few intimates. The most disappointing aspect of the 
Diary to the folklorist is the almost conscious exclusion of superstitions and folk 
beliefs. One suspects that Johnson, justly proud of what he had done with him- 
self, felt it demeaning to allude to the beliefs and behaviour of ignorant and 
credulous people of whatever color or social rank, 

Along with native intelligence he had more than a little booklearning. To 
be sure, he did not spell very well, but he had read widely and, at least before 
the period of the Diary, had frequented the theatre. Of his library it is said 
that it was “typical in most respects of libraries of ante-bellum planters, totaling 


*William Johnson’s Natchez: The Ante-Bellum Diary of a Free Negro, edited by Wil- 
liam R. Hogan and Edwin A. Davis. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1951. 
ix, 812 pp. $10. 
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several hundred well-chosen volumes” (p. vii). He subscribed to a number of 
periodicals, including “The Sperrits of Times” (p. 107), which undoubtedly 
appealed to his love of horses, horse-racing and betting. On occasion he refers 
to the purchase of books: “I bot at Auction ... 1 Book, Life in London, 3/., 
per vol. 75 cents” (p. 217);1 “then Bot 2 Razor strap a Book of Songs” (p. 
442); “I... Bot 47 Volumes of Buffins Natural History, and Gave 28 cts for 
Each volume, making in all $13.16. They are in the French Language or I 
should be very much pleased” (p. 480) ;2 “I Agreed to Shave Dr. Broom 1 month 
for a Bible — Holy —” (p. 562). He sometimes writes of reading: “I walked 
Down in a Deep Byou to Day and read a Book, the Life of Danial, through 
before I Came Out again” (p. 270); “I remained Home all Day reading Enoch 
Crosly or the Spy Unmasked” (p. 291 and n.18); “I was a Reading O. Ka. 
Chublee which is a tisue of Lies from beginning to Ending” (p. 727 and n.13). 
Books played a part in one of Johnson’s vivid little sketches: “It was to day that 
Mrs. Tainter wanted to see Bill Nix about Having some Books that Jane Had 
taken from them with Out Leave. The Books was taken by Jane and Given to 
Bill Nix as a present, The American Songster is one, the Book of James Hoyles 
Games and the Life of Gim Crow was the Books that I saw that She presented to 
him. I asked where he got Hoyles Games and He told me that it belonged to his 
Brother Andrew and that he got it out of his trunk and that he has had it along 
time & The Concequince was that the Girl was sent Home a Crying and she 
was Ruined” (p. 390). 

Johnson’s language often had a literary tinge: “Oh what a palpable snap” 
(p. 277); “Oh if I could only find some honest Person that I could trust in 
My Kingdom for some one that is truly honest” (p. 335); “What Ever is, is 
right” (p. 354) and again “We have by to days Papers full Confermation of the 
Capture of the Sant te fee [Santa Fe] Expedition. Tis all right as Pope Seys” 
(p. 362); “Veni Vidi no Vici — Veni Vidi no Vici — Enough Said” (p. 392); 
“McCary was Out, I am told a meare Looker on in Venice” (p. 448) and “I ama 
Looker On in Venice” (p. 782); cf. Measure for Measure, v, 1, 318: Made mea 
looker-on here in Vienna) ; “Shure there is Something rotten in Demmark” (pp. 
539-40) ; “Still Out in the Country My beautiful mountain home / Give me thy 


* This is perhaps Pierce Egan’s Life in London, an edition of which was published in New 
Orleans in 1836. 

* A month or so later we read that “I gave the French teacher to day five Dollars for 
French Lessons for Wm. Nicks and myself” (p. 485) and, after another month, “I take a 
French Lesson now and then” (p. 488). Even before his lessons he now and then used a 
French phrase, such as “Toot Larjon” (p. 69), “continued takeing the Sperrits of Nitre until 
the Child makes Dilleau” (p. 96), and “Je Zava treant Quart peas, a twa ca—Carly” (p. 184), 
but the editors remark that “With only a few exceptions, Johnson’s infrequent ‘French’ 
phrases have hereafter been deleted” (p. 69, n. 23). 
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seclusion” (p. 585). His account of a Whig rally in the Log Cabin campaign 
of 1840 shows his literary style at its best: “Of all the Pomp of Nonsence and 
Splendid Foolishness that I Ever have seen, this Day Exceeds all I am sory to see 
the Ladys Join in the Foolery. I have One wish and that is that the Democrats 
will Get a Large Majority in Every State, May the Good Heavenly Father of 
the Universe have an Loving Kindness for them — To day I went Out to the 
woods of Mrs. Bingaman where the Speeches was Deliverd by Different Gentle- 
men. The First I Herd was by Mr. McMurran, it was a chas[t]e and Gentle- 
many Speech, the Best that I have Ever Herd by a Wig. This Language was 
Beautifully and Every Charge he made was I thought well Explained — After 
walking about for some time I returned to the spot and found a Mr. Gill Martin 
adressing —I herd him through. His Language was of a very Elloquent Na- 
ture, pronouncitons good, His Denunciation strong and I thought him rarther 
an Irishman than otherwise from the accent. Quite a Flowery affair — We then 
had a National Song by Young Duffield, assisted by Holton and some other 
Genius — The Song was good Enough — The Next Called to the Chair was 
the Elder Duffield. He made quite a Lengthy Speech — Sir Giles over reach 
— Richard the third, King Leear and Several other Greate men of Ancient times 
was represented by Him in Part and Poor Van Buren was made Everything of: 
King, Lord, Master, Tyrant, Usurper, Rober, and Every thing that Could be 
Conceived or Imagined. I was much Disappointed in the man and I have very 
Little Doubt but what the argument made use [of] changed many to the op- 
posite side —I saw a cene Last Night that Convinced me of Human Frailty. 
It [was] During a Speech that Mr. Martin made this night — A Poor Individual 
who was at that time Drunk said in walking of[f] from the Crowd, its a Damed 
Lie, and at that instant [entry not complete]” (pp. 290-1). On at least one 
occasion Johnson seems to have been too erudite for his editors. Of S. S. Prentiss 
he wrote, “He was a Gentleman and a Schollar, and Public Loss — Peace Peace 
to his maines” (p. 732) and his editors emend the last word to “[re]maines.” His 
own verbiage could be a source of amusement to him: “I feel very bad this 
morning I have head ache and a General Debilety —I am in fact Sick” (p. 
351) and “I came from the Swamp Last Evening and I feell Some what worsted 
by the trip, ie tyred” (p. 734). He had a pup called Romeo (which he also 
spelled Romeio) (p. 395) and a son named Byron, though perhaps not for the 
poet. 

Johnson was, or tried to be, a stern disciplinarian with his slaves, but found 
it hard to make them behave or to work as diligently as he did himself. He 
made fairly free with the stick and often justly, as in the shocking episode of 
Little —— and the “Muscovia Duck”: “I took him and gave him a Genteel 
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whiping and I intend to whip him again about it” (p. 186). His greatest trial 
was with Steven who would get drunk and run away, though not very far, as he 
was always picked up: “so He brought Him Home after a while and I went to 
the stable and gave him a pretty sefveere thrashing with the Cow hide — then 
he was perfectly Calm and Quite and could then do his work. Tis singular how 
much good it does some people to get whiped” (p. 224). Nothing, however, 
made an impression on poor Steven that liquor could not eradicate, and at last 
Johnson was forced to sell him: “And what is the Cause of my parting with him, 
why it is nothing but Liquor, Liquor, His fondness for it. Nothing more, Poor 
Fellow. There are many worse fellows than poor Steven is, God Bless Him. 
Tis his Own fault. ...To day has been to me a very Sad Day; many tears was 
in my Eyes On acct. of my Selling poor Steven. I went under the hill this Eve- 
ning to See him of[fj but the Boat did not Cross over again and Steven got 
drunk in a few minutes and I took him Home and made him Sleep in the garret 
and Kept him safe” (p. 470). 

Life was not too drab for Johnson. On one occasion, for example, he and a 
group of friends went “into the Swamp a Duck hunting,” and took along re- 
freshments: “Mc and myself had a tolerable good Dinner — We had as follows 
— Mc had 2 Bottles of Medoc Clarlet, 1 Bottle of Champagne wine, Buiscuit 
Egg Bread, P. pork, 1 Broiled Chicken & Beef Stake, I had apice of good 
Bacon, wheat Bread, Oysters in Flitters, one Large Bottle of Anneset, one Dozen 
Oranges, 2 small Bottle of Muscat wine Minet Brought a pint of whiskey or 
Brandy, I cant know which, but he Drank it up himself — Mc had a Bottle of 
Brandy & honey” (pp. 145-6). Stimulants were not over-priced: “I was up at 
auction to day and bot a Barrell or 12 pipe of Gin at 30 cts per Gallon” (p. 791). 
At times, of course, prices seemed excessive: “Business rarther dull. Good many 
Citizens Got back this morning from New Orleans from Seeing Jenny Lind. I 
went under the Hill to day and bot a Lot of Spare Ribs, 287 lbs [at] 1% cents. 
I Bot a Middling of Pork, Cost $2 at 744 cts. Every thing is hig{h] in the way 
of Eatables, or Horse feed Either” (pp. 776-7). 

Our conventional picture of wisteria-trailing gentility in Natchez as opposed 
to the rowdiness of Natchez-under-the-Hill is jolted by some of Johnson’s ob- 
jective accounts of fracases among his racial betters. “To day Mr. James in a 
small Dispute with Mr. Stanford Struck Him with his fist twice, Stanford drew 
a Dirk and Mr. James ran into his store and got a Hatchet — Shortly after 
that young Rayley and Mr. James Came to gether and Mr. James struck him 
also with his fist. Rayley drew his dirk And Mr. James drew a Pistol and Cock- 
ed it at him, so that put an End to the fight” p. 170). “An Election Came On 
to day for Major General of 2d Division of Malitia of this State, Judge Quitman 
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& Mr. Besancon has a fight. Mr. Besancon made a thrust at him that would 
have killed him had not a piece of Silver in the Pocket of the Judge arrested 
the Progress of the sword. They were seperated by the Sherriff or some other 
Gentleman or two — Dr. Benbrook and Mr. Rivers hasa fight The Dr. Struck 
Rivers first with a stick, then Rivers struck him with a Large walking Cane with 
Both hands a hold of it which Knocked the Dr. as flat [as] a flounder, and Struck 
him twice after that whilst he was down, As soon as he Came to his sinseses he 
hallowed Murder Like a man that was getting murderd” (p. 191). “Mr, Louis 
Miller walked up behind Mr. Ruffner and Struck him Over the Head with a 
pi[e]ce of Iron and Knocked him very near to the ground. R recovered and 
struck him with a Brick Bat and then ran up and Knocked him down, tho he 
was pulled of[f] before he had a Chance of hurting him” (p. 201). “Business 
Somewhat dull. There [were] Several fights in town Last night . . . Wild Bill 
and Jacqumine had a fight. Wild Bill Bit his finger and must have had the 
best of said fight, ... A Mr. McIntire has a fight, no, he was not fighting but 
was for peace and was Cut a very Seviere Cut in the arm. Tis thought that L. 
More did it” (p. 462). ‘Nothing New. Several Fights about the Town Last 
night. Mr. Cheetum Knocked McDonald down with a Decanter, Drew a Pistol 
and cut Several Shines. Little Red Head Davis and Bunting has a fight. Bunt- 
ing Knocked him down So I am told” (p. 519). 

For obvious reasons Johnson took no public part in political matters, but he 
had his opinions. We have seen how he felt about Whigs, and he occasionally 
expressed himself about other matters, for example, the annexation of Texas: 
“Nothing new. Business tolerable only. The wether is warm very, and I dont 
want to have Texas anexed to the United States, Certain” (p. 488 [April 22, 
1844]). “Nothing New. To day the Guns or at Least the Cannon was Fired 
a Good many times in Honor of the Anexation of Texas, I gave One Dollar my- 
self towards it, I am always ready for Anything. I would have Given the Same 
Amount of money to have fired for the Defeat of the Texas Anexation” (p. 519 
[March 11, 1845]). 

Johnson had a certain scepticism with regard to the medical profession. 
“Little Will was sick Last night and I had to send for Dr. Hogg — He came and 
prescribed 4 grains of Calimal, tho we did not give [it] to him for he said that 
if he got worse to give it and if he got better not to give it to him — So he got 
Better — thanks to the Greate I Am” (p, 151). “French William went Down 
to the City Hotell To see Dr. Williams, the Oculast. The Dr. poured Something 
in his Eyes that Burned him for a Little while, it Smelled something Like Sasa- 
fras — Dr. John Humbug, M-D” (pp. 177-8). Nevertheless, there is only one 
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reference to what may be called folk medicine: “Aunt Jinna came to see the 
Baby — Big Larence came to Blow upon it to cure it of the thrush (p. 98). 

It is possible, but only possible, that the hand of glory is concerned in the 
following entry: “A Mans Hand was found wraped up in a Cloth of Some Kind 
to day in the old Livery Stable up at the head of Main Street. It was found in 
or under the Horse troft and the Stable is now Kept by Mr. Chapman, the 
Ranger, Very Curious. The Hand was taken off at the wrist; Supposed to be 
the Hand of a white man” (p. 370). On two occasions, close together, we read 
of chivarees: “Business dull and nothing new that I have herd of what Ever. 
Yes there is too, for a party of Persons Shelverdereed Mr. John Williamson Last 
night — They were Finally Stoped by the Shirriff and Police officers — They 
have never had a chance at him since He married before and this they Gave him 
because he had made use of some Language that some men did not Like when 
Mr. Patterson was married — They were dressed in all manner of Shapes 
One was Dressed to Look in shape Like Mr. Williamson with a Large Corpor- 
ation and another was Dressed Like his wife with a behind as Large as they 
Could well make it to Look. The thing went of[f] well I am told” (pp. 401-2). 
“Nothing new. Allexander was married to Miss Allexander — They were mar- 
ried under the Hill and a Large Party of men went Down to Shelvaree them 
and Just as they Got under way the Fellow Came Out and invited them in to 
Drink and after they Drank they Came away” (p. 405). Thanksgiving was first 
celebrated in Natchez, so far as Johnson knew, on November 25, 1847: “Thanks 
Given to day, the Ist Day of the Kind that was Ever Set Apart for this Ocasion 
— The Day was Generally observed by all but a few Jews” (p. 594). One 
supernatural manifestation is reported: ‘When I Came to Supper Winston was 
telling about the Shop Bells both ringing by them Selves and that he Saw them. 
Mr. Theodore Harman was in the Shop at the Same time and herd them also” 
(p. 665). 

There are a number of proverbial sayings, which I give arranged by itali- 
cized key-words. Antony Goes to Darkey Party to night, Birds of a Feather 
&c. p. 764). Dr. had killed a aligator 24 ft Long and his Brother had Killed a Hog 
in Our Swamp that weighed 600 pds. . . They Can take my Boots (p. 271). Shure 
as you are born (p. 695). Oh he is as wild as a Buck and untameable I think 
(p. 653). Oh that Butter will run, will run so (p. 298); Butter, Butter will run 
in suitable wether (p. 314); This I did not think of him but Alass Butter will 
Run (p. 626). I would Keep the Key myself Hereafter, Just by way of Know- 
ing how the Cat hop[p]ed (p. 476). Here is the names of some of the Leading 


* That is, the truth will out. 
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Parties or Head Dogs in the Bone Yard (p. 226). I am in the Country Sound as 
a Dollar (p. 267). Knocked the Dr. as flat [as] a flounder (p. 191). The hoes 
are Just into the Lower Cut on the back Ridge and God Knows they will get 
through with it, for I dont (p. 730). Honesty is the best Policy (p. 591). Mr. 
McAlister sold his house Last week for $35,000 to Mr. D. Mickie in a horn (p. 
114); Mr. Parker sells Out his Tavern To Mr. Gildart of Woodville for Eighty 
Thousand in a Horn (p. 123); A Yellow Boy was sold to day Out of Jail and 
was in the Name of Calamies. In a Horn for Stutson & Comp[any] (p. 410); 
Report seys that Col. Claibourne will go on and make Out his report as a Com- 
missioner and when that is accomplished he will then fight Mr. Forister, Mr. 
Prentiss, Mr. Gwinn or any body Else that wants in fight him, In a Horn (p. 
464); Mr. George [blank] belonging to Col. Bingaman, gets married to Sally 
Cary, widow of Milford Cary — Greate times there will be in a Horn p. 471.4 
Those that we have, [we] may Loose, . . . This we Cannot help (p. 741). A 
Revolutionary Anecdote from the pen of Mr. Bensancon which beats all Natur 
(p. 191); Now dont that beat Nature (p. 199). To day I was as mad as the 
very Old Harry — .. . Oh the Deel could not be in more passion than I was (p. 
129). The[y] both Laughed, but I was thinking all the time that there would 
be truth in it when pay day Came around (p. 758). Meeting some poor but 
proud individuals (p. 432). I am now of the belief that Ford is Small Potatoes 
(p. 409); Poor set, Small Potatoes (p. 445); Some Small Potatoes at the One 
and you know whats at the other (p. 484); I am affraid that both of the young 
Ones are Small Potatoes (p. 755); The Corn that was in the uper field was 
rarther Small Potatoes (p. 788). I have a strong notion not to Loan him any 
more, for he dont come up to the scratch in proper time (p. 230); Will not Come 


*A note to the passage on p. 114 reads, “The phrase meant that the transaction had 
been completed. In this case, that McAlister had already been paid and had the money in 
hand.” This gloss is not supported elsewhere; see Ned Buntline (E. Z. C. Judson), The 
Mysteries and Miseries of New York, V(?1848), 18, “‘You’re a good boy, Francis — but now 
hurry away, and try to find her cousin!’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said Frank, but as soon as he got outside 
the door, he added, ‘in a horn’ The meaning of that very popular phrase may not be under- 
stood by all our readers, but Frank meant by it that he should not trouble himself much in 
the search for Lize’” (Quoted in Jay Monaghan, The Great Rascal [Boston, 1952], p. 153); 
J. R. Bartlett, Dictionary of Americanisms (Boston, 1859), p. 203: In a Horn. A low 
phrase, now common, used to qualify a falsehood, equivalent to the English “over the left.” 
A boy will say, “I saw a man jump over the house,” and add sotto voce, “In a horn;” 
meaning thereby directly the reverse; “B. W. Green, Word-Book of Virginia Folk-Speech 
(Richmond, 1899), p. 191:” ‘In a horn” “Spoken of a thing never likely to happen.” The 
DAE uses the quotation from Bartlett as definition and gives one other example from 1840; 
R. H. Thornton, An American Glossary, I (London, 1912), 451 gives examples ranging from 
1840 to 1866. The phrase would seem to have lost currency by the end of the 19th century, 
as it does not seem to appear in any of the word lists in Dialect Notes or The Publications 
of the American Dialect Society. In any event the meaning is the precise opposite of that 
suggested by Johnson’s editors. 
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to the Scratch (p. 349). I... got as wet as water (p. 359). Tho what is to 
be will be, in Spite of me (p. 230); Tho what is to be, wild be, Certain, Certain 
(p. 472). So the world goes (p. 477); I was Sorry for Him, but Such is the 
way of the worl (pp. 486-7). 

Johnson was too careful about his language to make much use of dialect or 
local words, but a few interesting examples can be quoted: Mr. Wilcott and 
myself had the 2 Little Studds cut that was in the Swamp. Mr. Spangler altered 
them for us (p. 531 [1846]; Dictionary of American English [hereafter DAE] 
has first example from 1852, Dictionary of Americanisms [hereafter DA] has 
an example from 1821 and then the one from 1852). I herd that when he was 
a talking to her about marrying so young & that she sat with her Back to him 
singing And when he Left the door of the Room she made a noise with her mouth 
in the tone of a Buster (p. 103 [1836]; no dictionary examples suggest buster 
as used for a lady who would give a Bronx cheer to her guardian). I herd Mr. P. 
Gemmell walk past my Shop door Cursing N. L. Williams. He was about to 
Flake him and did attempt to Jump the counter after him (p. 180 [1837]; not in 
DAE or DA, but English Dialect Dictionary has Flake, v.?, to pull off the skin, 
to strip to the skin). I remained at Home all day Except Going to the Gravy 
yard and to the Bluff (p. 643 [1849]; the spelling is habitual with Johnson, but 
may or may not indicate his pronunciation of grave yard). Myself and Wm. 
took a Lacky wride this Evening Out by Mr. Marshalls (p. 553 [1847]; pre- 
sumably William ran along on foot, but the combination or compound is not 
found in the dictionaries). Mr. Stutson took a pair of my 9 Bits Boots and 
would have them a La Niap So the world goes (p. 477 [1844]; see NED Suppl., 
DAE, DA Lagniappe, but probably we are to think of Johnson as using a Louisi- 
ana French phrase: W. A. Read, Louisiana-French {Louisiana State University 
Studies 5, Baton Rouge, 1931], p. 142: “Lagniappe is composed of the French 
la, “the,” and a French adaptation of Spanish napa, which is taken in turn from 
Kechuan yapa” [it should be observed that this is not the only etymology pro- 
posed for the word]). He was bare footed when I herd from him Last . . . So 
mote it be (p. 500 [1844]; probably a quotation [from what?] rather than a 
survival of the archaic verb). Oh I beat him Bad — Shure — Shore — Shuree 
(p. 244 [1839]; these playful variations, though common, do not seem to be 
recorded in the dictionaries). Mc he took an active part in Killing the Coon 
He was Shot Down by Rufner and Mc he Drew his Bucher Knife and was a 
spledgeing it about in Greate stile over the Coon (pp. 178-9 [1837)]; probably 
a form of splurge, but it is hard to say if it is a genuine variant, not recorded 
in NED, DAE, or DA, or a spelling peculiar to Johnson). 

We may say farewell to William Johnson with a last glance at a day in his 
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busy life: “We had one very Heavy Shower of Rain this Afternoon and the 
Rain Beat in Considerable On the Arch of the Cistern and wran down behind 
the Brick work —I worked Considerable at it —I was a Good Deal Bothered 
this morning about a black sow that I thought some One had stollen from me — 
I walked about for some time this morning Looking for her — The white Pig 
turns Over the Churn . . . We Lost the Butter —I greesd my puppy Rome all 
over with it. I had my pen mended and put the sow with the Young Piggs in it 
and she broke Out again in a very short time — Wellington Left this place to 
night on the Maid of Arkensaw for New Orleans Intending to run on the Boat 
but I dont believe him myself — Nothing new to day —I was a good plagued 
to day One way or other — Small perplexities &” (p. 401). 


Harvard University B. J. WHITING 











BOOK REVIEWS 


The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes. Edited by Iona and PETER OPIE. 
London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1951. xxvii, 467 pp. $8.00. 


Here is a book of interest not only to folklorists but to the general public, 
and Iona and Peter Opie are the right persons to have made it. They know their 
subject. Peter Opie is on the Council of the English Folklore Society. Iona, 
his wife, is the daughter of Sir Robert Archibald, the editor of an Oxford Press 
book on practical medicine. The Opie collection of children’s literature is well- 
known in England. This and their collectanea of old books, chapbooks, antholo- 
gies, diaries, plays, historical writings and other matter inspired their dictionary 
and served as basic for it. They spent seven years in preparing it and acknowl- 
edge the help of more than a hundred persons, among them Bernard Shaw. 

The dictionary compresses within its pages hundreds of rhymes handed on 
traditionally to children of nursery age and known in America as well as in 
England; for the bulk of American rhymes came from across the Atlantic. The 
inclusions are ordered alphabetically according to the most prominent word or 
character or topic, as pussy cat, Jack and Jill, London Bridge, or an opening 
phrase, such as “Hey didle diddle.” An index of the first lines of the text 
adopted as standard also facilitates finding. Wisely no attempt is made to 
include variants, for these are numberless, but only those having some special 
significance. There are nonsense jingles, puzzles and riddles, oracles, divinations, 
magic spells, incantations, rude jests, tongue twisters, sentimental lyrics, nursery 
prayers, and lullabies. A few infant games find place, though the dialogue of 
dramatic game songs is omitted as these are beyond nursery age. Skipping rope 
rhymes are omitted too, perhaps for the same reason. Possibly they are com- 
moner here than in England. 

Where did these rhymes come from? A few go far back, derived perhaps 
from old custom and ritual. Those having affiliations or parallels in many 
countries must be of ancient heritage. The majority seem to date from the be- 
ginning of the 17th century. Mothers handed them on; the printed page was 
not relied on till the 18th century. The designation “nursery rhymes” first 
appeared in an article in Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine of 1824. It has 
kept its place in England while in America “Mother Goose rhymes” won adop- 
tion. 

Multiple origin must be assumed for the bulk of the nursery rhymes. The 
earliest are probably unrhymed folk chants, counting out rhymes, and riddles, 
these intended originally for older folk. Some are historical or political legacies 
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prompted by old wars or revolutions. Some are bits of old ballads or come 
from song books or from proverbs. Most seem to have been made popular first 
in the streets or on the stage. The only jingles composed for children are the 
rhyming alphabets, the lullabies, and those involved in juvenile amusements. 
No sweeping statement as to origins will do. It is also clear that the great major- 
ity did not emerge from the nursery, much as it now seems clear, though many 
are reluctant to admit it, that the mass of folklore did not emerge from the folk 
but was bequeathed to them. Sometimes a pretty exact date of appearance can 
be established, “Baa baa black sheep” may go back to a street cry following the 
export tax on wool, 1225. ‘Hot cross buns” is another street cry. “Three blind 
mice” is in an anthology of 1609. The frog and the mouse story existed in 1611, 
perhaps as early as 1549. “Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, baker’s man” was already old 
in 1698. 

In the Introduction and in the fascinating commentaries following the entries, 
the role of America has not been overlooked. One learns that “Yankee Doodle,” 
sometimes ascribed to British sources, is without doubt of American origin. On 
the other hand Mother Goose, stated in most reference books to be American, is 
English with a French source. Several pages are devoted to her in the Intro- 
duction. An article by John Fleet Eliot in The Boston Transcript, 1860, states 
that she was a Bostonian, and her home there is sometimes pointed out. Eliot’s 
account has had wide circulation but cannot be authenticated. Legend has it 
that “There was a little girl who had a little curl” was of Longfellow’s composi- 
tion. This and Sarah Hale’s “Mary had a little lamb” (1830) are America’s 
outstanding contributions to nursery lore. ‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star” is not 
American, contrary to popular belief. Its author (1806) was an Englishwoman, 
Jane Taylor. T. D. Rice’s “Jump Jim Crow” which he sang in London in 1836 
and Septimus Winter’s “Oh where, oh where has my little dog gone?” are entered 
as familiar in England. The interest of the editors in things American is reflect- 
ed in references to Robert Ripley’s “Believe it or not,” Metro-Goldwin-Mayer 
and Walt Disney. 

Far from the least interesting feature are the illustrations. These are drawn 
from the Opie collection of children’s literature and other matter, and they range 
from old woodcuts to a London song-cover of 1948 picturing Dinah Shore sing- 
ing the “dilly” song, “Lavender Blue.” 

Pioneer dictionaries are usually a target; as to be expected critics hasten to 
point out slips and omissions. Yet one doubts this fate for the Dictionary of 
Nursery Rhymes. The Opies have shown tireless diligence, editorial judgment 
and excellent taste. Their work deserves welcome and praise. To the present 
reviewer it seems high time that our nursery rhymes and their histories, so far 
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as these are ascertainable, be brought together. Old folksongs are fading, the 
folk speech of remote regions gives way to standardization, and tall tales for 
recreation play a lessened role. Nursery rhymes will not, the Opies think, lose 
vitality. In these days when they are handed on in printed literature many are 
better known than ever before. The child’s instinctive pleasure in rhythm will 
persist. Yet is not the period of early devotion to nursery lore likely to be 
pushed downward? May not Georgie Porgie, Tommy Tucker, Little Bo-peep 
and Little Miss Muffet fade somewhat before the Lone Ranger, Superman, and 
favorites from the printed “comics”? May not radio, television, and cartoons 
encroach on the traditional amusements of the nursery? 


Lincoln, Nebraska LouIsE PouND 


Songs Along the Mahantongo: Pennsylvania Dutch Folksongs. Gathered and 
edited by WALTER E. Boyer, ALBERT F. BurFINGTON, and Don YOopER. 
Lancaster: The Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore Center (Franklin and Marshall 
College), 1951. 231 pp. $3.75. 


Except for the sixty-page sampling of Pennsylvania German songs which 
T. R. Brendle and W. S. Troxell contributed to George Korson’s exemplary col- 
lection, Pennsylvania Songs and Legends (1949), this volume marks the first 
appearance of the Pennsylvania Dutch folksong tradition in a readily-obtainable 
volume. Its editors rightly contend that the traditions of their region have 
been neglected far too long, and that without a knowledge of their people’s folk- 
lore one cannot do justice to the full diversity of folk traditions in the Eastern 
United States. In its own way — which is at once genial and scholarly — this 
is a fighting book. At least two references are made to the exclusion of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch from that most popular of folk collections, A Treasury of 
American Folklore, and to the characterization there of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans as “unimaginative”; that rankles, and the able editors have set themselves 
the task of challenging that widely-held stereotype. They are in the best possible 
position to do so, for all three are natives of the area and many of the songs 
they present here are a part of their own family traditions. Their book is ob- 
viously the result of long and painstanking fieldwork, careful research, and a 
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sustained enthusiasm. After reading Songs Along the Makantongo, no folklorist 
is likely to fall into easy generalizations about the lack of a folksong tradition 
in Central Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania German songs are presented in eight groups: songs of 
childhood (9 songs); courtship-and marriage (10); songs of the farm (7 songs 
and 10 chants); nine songs of the snitzing party (a celebration accompanying 
the hand-manufacture of apple butter); nine drinking songs, six on military 
and political topics; ten spirituals; and a 49-line chant invoking blessings for the 
New Year. The volume opens with an informative essay on “The Folksong 
Tradition in Mahantongo Valley,” and closes with a pronunciation key to the 
dialect. 

Among the innovations here is the translation of these dialect songs not into 
literal English (with its inevitable awkwardness), but into lilting vernacular 
stanzas which capture the spirit of the Dutch verse in the idiom of American 
folksongs in English dealing with similar themes. Usually the translations fit 
the tunes, and the editors’ hope that these Americanized Dutch songs actually 
may be sung will perhaps be realized. 

What characterizes this Pennsylvania German folksong tradition? One is 
struck at once by the absence of certain types of songs prominent in the folk- 
song traditions of the neighboring Scotch-Irish-English settlers. There are no 
songs of tragic passion; no deathbed or gallows confession (these are not wholly 
absent in the region; see Korson, pp. 120-128); no emigrant songs (see Korson, 
pp. 66-71); and, most surprisingly, none of the ballads traditional in Germany. 
One sees the influence of pietistic belief, prizing the spiritual, deprecating the 
secular, yet glorifying work and celebrating homely virtues. Still most of these 
songs are secular, for, as the editors remark, they are the psychological safety- 
valves of a people devoted to a life of unremitting labor. Consequently the most 
prevalent mood is comic. The humor, naturally enough, derives from the pre- 
occupations of an agricultural people ,and possibly some urban readers will feel 
that it sometimes savors too much of the barnyard. The most characteristic 
form of the German comic song is the cumulative rhyme, represented but sparsely 
in British tradition, but here found in several entertaining examples. The jolliest 
of these is the courting song, ‘““Yesterday Michael Dropped Around,” published 
for the first time. 

The introductory essay and the notes throughout are to be commended on 
two grounds. First is the comparative scholarship which traces the derivation 
of the Pennsylvania songs from medieval and later versions collected in Germany, 
Luxumberg, and Holland —and in one instance, from a traditional Hebrew 
chant. But even more noteworthy than this is the editors’ method of presenting 
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their songs. This allows us to see the entire folksong tradition as one part of 
a fully-realized agrarian culture. The songs are presented — as one can see from 
the table of contents — not according to any academic tabulation but according 
to their respective functions in the lives of the people who sing them. One comes 
away from Songs Along the Mahantongo knowing a good deal more about the 
Pennsylvania Germans than their folksong tradition alone. 

Why has this tradition gone so long unnoticed by folklorists in America? 
The reason is perfectly evident in the bibliography of this book: almost all the 
Pennsylvania Dutch folksongs published until now have appeared in places few 
but a Pennsylvania German himself would or could consult: in local papers 
(notably the Allentown Call and the Lancaster Pennsylvania Dutchman), and 
in dialect publications issued by small publishers in the region. There is not a 
single citation from any scholarly journal or general magazine. Therefore this 
book is to be welcomed as the first volume to introduce this folksong tradition 
to a wider audience; it is to be hoped that the Pennsylvania Dutch Folklore 
Center at Lancaster will follow it soon with studies of the folktales, beliefs, the 
nineteenth-century popular literature, and other traditions of the region. 

The only defect in this book is an understandable, perhaps an inevitable, 
one. In defending their own folklore the editors sometimes make extravagent 
claims for it. Subjective judgments of course will differ, but this reviewer at 
any rate finds it difficult to agree that the quality of imagination exhibited in 
these songs is particularly remarkable. Their range is more restricted in mood 
and subject than are those of the neighboring singers in English. The basic 
emotions which raise the best of the Child ballads — and even some indigenous 
American folksongs — to the dignity of great art, and the economy of dramatic 
statement with which the emotions are expressed, are notably absent from these 
songs, except of course for the spirituals. These, as Samuel Bayard has pointed 
out in his review in NYFQ, seem adaptations from the British-American tradi- 
tion. Nonetheless there are unsuspected riches in Songs Along the Mahantongo, 
and the book is a welcome study in the correction of ideas about the Pennsy- 
lvania German folk culture. If this volume goes into a second edition it is to 
be hoped that the editors will supply a map on which non-Pennsylvanians can 
find the Mahantongo region and the homes of the informants. 


Temple University DaNIEL G. HorFMAN 
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Forty-five Stories from the Dodekanese. Edited and translated from the MSS 
of Jacob Zarraftis by R. M. Dawkins. London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1950. xi, 560 pp. $18.50. 


Integrity, care and a thorough knowledge of one’s tools when put to the test 
usually result in a desirable piece of work. In this instance it is an imposing 
volume of stories from the Dodekanese through the capable hands of Mr. R. M. 
Dawkins. Mr. Dawkins has admirably edited the material he deemed suitable 
from the Rouse-Zarraftis MSS that were entrusted to him by the Board of the 
Classical Faculty at Cambridge. For ten years he sifted and weighed the varied 
contents of the MSS until he settled for the contents of the present volume. 
Much material dealing with ballads is now being published by the Greek period- 
ical Laographia. Other materials, local glossaries and folklore, are awaiting an- 
other editor. The Rouse-Zarraftis MSS may still have many an item of interest 
to the folklorist. 

Forty-five Stories from the Dodekanese is a fine piece of scholarly work. 
Dawkins has prepared his work in such a manner as to have it appeal both to 
the educated layman and the scholar. His “Bibliographical Note” is better than 
its title implies. He has a rather full list of books dealing with his subject. 
Enough information is always given to make the finding of the work cited a rela- 
tively easy task. The work, however, is not intended to be a reference work, but 
rather an aid to those who want to pursue the themes and motifs of the various 
stories further, i. e., on a more inclusive comparative scale. Dawkins has re- 
frained from doing this, for he felt his interest did not lie in seeking out specific 
motifs as are to be found in Stith Thonpson’s Motif Index, but rather in the 
totality of the plot of the story. He is not interested so much in the manner of 
the dissemination of the story as he is in the manner of its treatment in the 
locality in which it is told. 

His Introductory: The Art of Story-telling in the Dodekanese is excep- 
tionally well done. Were there one fault in it, it would perhaps be in its undue 
length and the amount of detail that he has included. The layman, however, 
will not be in any way disturbed by the details. His chapter, “The General” 
Context of the Forty-five Stories, in his attempt to place Zarraftis’ Forty-five 
Stories in the general context of the folktales of the Nearer East. He goes to 
some length to comment on the work done in this field. Those who are familiar 
with Cosquin’s Etudes folkloriques and Les contes indiens et Voccident (1922) 
will be interested in Dawkins’ remarks pro and con with respect to Cosquin’s 
theory of the origin of the fairy tale in particular. Dawkins suggests that these 
forty-five stories, in the main, are Greek, but belong to the eastern rather than 
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to the western or even the central part of the historical Greek area, i. e., their 
main links lie to the east rather than at all to the west of a north-south line 
drawn down the center of the Aegean Sea. The general conclusion is that what 
we now have from the Dodekanese is a remnant still left us of the stories told 
in Greek Asia Minor before the hellenism of that region was eclipsed by the 
advance of the Turks who finally brought it to an end with the expulsions of 
1923. 

Dawkins’ remarks to the question why people found pleasure and satisfaction 
in telling and listening to these stories may be summed up in the following: 1) 
the simple pleasure of narrative itself —this is applicable to any story ever 
told —, 2) inculcation of morals that are intended to give lessons in life and con- 
duct, driven home by use of witty sayings, proverbs and the story-teller’s ability 
to analyze human character, 3) a depth, a profundity, that goes a long way in 
developing interest and giving real value, i.e., “good stories,” with an inherent 
principle of life meant as well for grown-up people in the last analysis as for 
children for whom it is too often supposed the stories were made. Human nature 
being what it is, people will always enjoy a “good” story. 

The great bulk of the volume is given to the Forty-five Stories. Dawkins has 
furnished us with an accurate Greek text of each tale. His translation occupies 
one half of the page, the Greek text the other half. At the end of each tale he 
prints a variant for comparison. His notes are not numerous, but are useful. 
His glossary is rather inclusive. He gives the meanings of all dialect words not 
to be found in standard Greek lexicons. Of considerable aid to the student of 
Greek or to the person interested particularly in the Greek text is his chapter 
on the dialect, sounds and inflections of the Greek dialect in which these stories 
are written. The “Index” is short, but surprisingly complete. The book as a 
whole is an excellent, desirable volume for the student of the folktale. 


Michigan State College Stuart A. GALLACHER 


Tales from the Arab Tribes. By C. G. Camppett. London: Ernest Benn 
Limited (New York: Macmillan), 1949. 252 pp. $1.75. 


Mr. C. G. Campbell has put together an interesting collection of tales that 
belong to the great Shia tribes of Southern Iraq. The reading of this volume of 
both very short and rather long stories will afford many a lover of a good folk 
tale several pleasant hours of relaxation. This book, to be sure, is not meant to 
be a learned volume on the art of collecting, editing or relating of tales. It is 
meant only for the enjoyment it may provide the reader. It is the work of an 
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amateur interested in a good story. 

Mr. Campbell has learned Arabic well enough to give an intelligent account 
of the original material he had heard. Like all others who have been fortunate 
enough to enjoy a tale as told in the native tongue, he realizes that a retelling of 
it in a different tongue takes something away from the “naturalness” of the 
original. Nevertheless, Campbell’s renditions appear to preserve the naiveté 
of the native story to a marked degree. This in itself is no mean accomplishment 
nowadays. Unfortunately, Campbell only scratched the surface. It is hoped 
much more of such material may be collected before it leaves the scene com- 
pletely. Campbell informs us this type of story is very rapidly disappearing in 
Iraq. Western “culture” is definitely uprooting the stakes that bind such tales 
to the native soil. For this reason this small contribution is the more heartily 
received. In addition here is material on which some inquisitive folklorist would 
be able to work from many an angle. 

Campbell’s preface is concise and informative. Campbell does not always 
give us the name of the teller of each tale, and when he does, unfortunately, 
he says little or nothing about him. The illustrations by Buckland-Wright, 
however, are very well done and aid the atmosphere of the respective tale con- 
siderably. One might only ask for more such illustrations. The “Appendix” has 
a translation of a description of a marriage as it should happen in the tribes. 
This is solely for purposes of comparing deviations from it in the various tales. 
The “Notes” are not of a professional nature, are not copious and scholarly, but 
certainly add a touch of embellishment and a few items of more than casual 
interest to the folklorist. 

The book is well printed and should provide one with rather pleasant reading. 


Michigan State College Stuart A, GALLACHER 


A Guide to American Folklore. By LevetteE J. Daviwson. Denver: University 
of Denver Press, 1951. xi, 132 pp. $2.00; paper, $1.00. 


When this reviewer first began the study of folklore and was introduced to 
the standard works in the field, Levette Davidson’s Rocky Mountain Tales and 
Literature of the Rocky Mountain West were two regional volumes that impress- 
ed him at once. When, at the annual meetings, he first began to meet and know 
personally the men that he had studied, the same Levette Davidson proved to be 
one of the most kindly and likeable of the scholars. Later, when as an officer 
of a state society, he began to investigate other local efforts and regional journals, 
what Levette Davidson actually means to our field through his efforts in Color- 
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ado and with Western Folklore became clear and seemed monumental to him. 
Thus it is with deepest regret that this reviewer finds that his first public critic- 
ism of a Davidson achievement simply has to be unfavorable. 

The Guide to American Folklore is a disappointing publication. For a good 
many years folklore courses have had a crying need for the work that this title 
immediately suggests, a work that will give the student and beginner an intro- 
duction to a complicated and largely uncharted area. At least ten or twelve 
scholars have been clamoring at the doors of commercial and university presses 
for the opportunity to bring forth just much a volume. Davidson, who got the 
first chance, certainly did not make the most of it. 

Carping at the errors and omissions that dot the Guide seems, at this late 
date, rather futile. In a highly scholarly and broad-seeing review in the Fall 
1951 issue of Midwest Folklore William Jansen spotted the outstanding faults: 
for example, the omission of Gertrude Kurath’s work from the bibliographical 
references under folk dance, the spelling of Maurer “M-a-v-r-e-a,” the super- 
ficial discussion of folk drama, the silly handling of anecdote and folktale in 
Chapter IV, etc., etc. Perhaps, now, a more general statement would serve a 
greater purpose. 

Surely the Guide to American Folklore fails because it is basically not a 
trustworthy book. But it also fails because the author does not really seem to 
have decided what he is covering and where he is going. A guide to an area 
must draw a pretty clear picture of that area before it can be utilized to take a 
person through. Now, everybody knows that one can’t define folklore, much 
less American folklore, in any true sense of the word — and no one can expect 
Davidson to define it accurately. But until folklorists get some picture in their 
minds of what they are studying — a picture at least as clear as that used by the 
students of, say, American literature — and paint that picture for their readers 
sharply at the start of their guides and general studies, confusions such as the 
bibliography on pp. 22-23 are bound to result. What sort of guide, especially to 


the unknowing, is the book that lists Joel Chandler Harris’ Uncle Remus stories. 


(top-grade literary reworkings of folk material), Franklin Meine’s Southwest 
tales (newspaper and magazine creations in the folk vein and low-order literary 
reworkings of folk material), and J. M. Espinosa’s Spanish folktales from New 
Mexico (field-collected oral matter) under the same heading? Or that includes 
a chapter which discusses such figures as Big-foot Wallace, Li’l Abner, Paul 
Revere, and Superman as folk heroes or folk-like characters? Not that this is 
the first time a folklorist has ever produced such three-eared calves. If folk- 
lorists as a group won’t workably define their field, it is at least the responsibility 
of every author to set up his own limits and labor within them. The ab- 
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stractions presented in Davidson’s first chapter, “What is Folklore?”, prove 
little. And the essential and really dangerous fault with the Guide may well lie 
in these opening three pages and the failure of the book to emerge from them, 
rather than in the later, and easy-to-correct, inadequacies. 

It would be wrong to insist the volume is all bad. It quite definitely is not. 
There is use for it as a means of introducing the beginner to some of the major 
writings and some of the major facts of the various areas of folk study. It is 
nicely styled and readable, the way a handbook should be. Some of the ques- 
tions at the ends of the short chapters are stimulating and pregnant. And it is 
refreshing to see any guide to folk studies that has actually reached the market. 

Yet one point remains. As this reviewer read through the 132 pages, state- 
ment after statement, chapter after chapter, proved disappointing and frustrating. 
He could not but think of the book that might have been. 


Denison University TRISTRAM P. CoFFIN 


A Treasury of Western Folklore. Edited by B. A. Botkin. New York: Crown 
Publishers, 1951. xxvi, 806 pp. $4.00. 


Someone once remarked of the dictionary, “‘There’s a lot of interesting read- 
ing in it, but the stories are short and rather disconnected.” So with Botkin’s 
hefty anthology. One may let the book fall open at any page and find good read- 
ing on some facet of the old West. But a true synthesis of the whole, that it does 
not offer, despite a plausible program summary in the Introduction, and section 
headings, such as “The Western Brand,” “The West Begins,” “Taming of the 
West,” “The Changing West,” “Western Story-Tellers,’ and a final group, 
“Western Songs and Ballads,” each with an introduction and subheadings occu- 
pational, geographical and temporal. 

True, Bernard De Voto, old hand at flaunting the great western spaces 
before pallid easterners, prefaces the book with defiant jubilation over the con- 
templation of the west as raw, new, tough, violent, unreliable, extreme, destined 
to arouse in dwarfed man mingled feelings of hate and pride. Thus he correctly 
sets the tone of the book; for again and again the central point of a story is 
man tough in the face of a tough situation. That’s what the West appears to 
mean to the true lover of its past: the gambler’s chance of survival, and contempt 
for the tenderfoot who relies on such feeble reeds as privilege or untested and 
fancied superiority. 

With some such central theme in mind, this volume makes sense. Otherwise, 
it becomes a mere potpourri of fragments without much pattern, shorn from some 
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loosely conceived unity. An item from Spanish California nestles beside one 
from Montana, one from Indian lore beside the Mormon trek. Yet none gets 
adequate synthesis, and the whole remains without clear articulation. There is 
not even a general bibliography, though the searcher in footnote acknowledge- 
ments will find a rich mine of the best western literature. The unification must 
be found in the composite “westerner,” as he lingers from our last frontier, in 
nostalgic memory and magnification. 

Who was the westerner? Anyone west of the Missouri, in a land of less 
than twenty inches of rainfall. He was not necessarily born in the west, for 
all the first forty-niners and mountain men and scouts were born farther east, 
even in Europe. Evidently, then, the true westerner was made by the country, a 
country in which every man was swiftly put on his own — and the survivors 
became westerners. So came a pride in toughness, what De Voto calls the “ther- 
apeutic” purpose of the tall tale. All men create their literature out of their 
experience. In the West, nature was the primary experience. 

Was it always “heroic?” Botkin admits (p. 220) that the west “attracted, 
fostered and harbored the lawless, the reckless, the nomadic and the predatory, 
the unfit and the unadjusted.” Yet each of these words (unless “unfit”) has 
been taken as almost synonymous with heroic. Why should the six-gun killer 
give Americans “their most heroic symbol next to the cowboy?” Why should 
degenerates like Billy the Kid and Calamity Jane symbolize the heroic? Per- 
haps because in the old west all civilized codes underwent quick and crude 
simplification, and a dash of the reckless and lawless spelled action without 
undue reflection. Solve this equation and you have something like a glimpse into 
that welling of emotion which characterizes the professional westerner contem- 
plating the tough and ruthless past. 

This volume, then, is not a serious encyclopedia of the old West, nor yet 
a manual of reference; but essentially a book of entertainment and reminiscence. 
It is surely a labor of love and affection, from its very size and range, and its 
riches of detail. But for an enterprising student of mores it will remain inade- 
quate, and will suggest another study — the origin and meaning of the western 
legend. Read straight through, this tome could be a theme too long dwelt on, 
possibly one somewhat barren of matter for great literature. However pleasing 
to the old-timers, it is not a literature, at least in its present form, of power 
or illumination. Yet this comment could be irrelevant, if Mr. Botkin had in 
mind a quite different purpose, a literature of reminiscence and escape, even 4 
literature of reminder of a day and a place of simpler, more masculine virtues 
than are afforded by our bureaucratic age. 


University of Wyoming Witson O. CLoucH 

















